Niver shipments-Controlled Much'<" a pe 
Pets “Of Pronger. T. 


By A. R. Markle. 

‘\ Judging from }fhe current news 
Hand advertising in*the first Terre 
j Haute papers river shipments had 

great influence on trade in the 

small town and prices generally. It 
seems that the usual practice of 
“customers was to receive long time 
m credit, The farmer paid when his 
a crop was harvested and sold; the 
merchant frequently advertised 
mthat he would accept produce of 
almost any kind in: payment of an 
account while the returns from 
flat-boat ‘shipments more often 
than not awaited the return of the 
boat crew from down the river. Dr. 

J. H. Long solicited patronage on 

the strength of a recommendation 

of Dr. Azel Holmes with whom he 
had practiced two years. Dr. 

Holmes had recommended him as 

having been in his office for the 


W past two years and was fully qual-§ 


{fied to practice medicine and was 
“worthy of confidence.” Drs. El- 
Hott and Palmer advertised their 
# willingness to satisfy their patrons 
fin all departments of medicine. 
4 The extent of their experiences in 
4 that capacity in the “Valley of the 
a Wabash” gave them confidence that 
they would be able to please their 
patrons. Their office was at the 
southwest corner of Third and 
Ohio, one of the oldest brick 
houses in Terre Haute. Among the 
remedies recommended were Dr. 
4 Osgood’s India Cholagogue and 
others, that he claimed were 
“spurious articles,” were known 
variously as Indian Cholagogue, 
"Botanic Cholagogue, American 
4 Cholagogue, German Cholagogue 
and Cholagogue Pills, etc. The 
# doctor prescribed his mixture as 
T being equally efficacious for adults 
$ who had been exposed to a “bill- 
$ ious climate” and for “infants less 
than a month old, suffering from 
“j attacks of the fever and ague and 
f used always with entire success.” 
Other Features. 
A Liverpol dispatch tells of one 
S ship, the Ellen, with 466 Mormon 
d emigrants aboard sailing for New 
oy Orleans, and another, the George 
al William Brown, ready to sail with 


=) 280 on board, and still another, the jj 


“Ellen Maria, to leave later. All 
Sithese were in charge of Orson 
# Pratt, who was to leave on the lat- 
biter ship. At New Orleans these 
people would go by steamboat up 
Mthe river to Council Bluff, nine 
“hundred miles north of St. Louis, 
and there begin the long overland 
journey to Salt Lake City. A 
prominent place gn the paper was 
occupied by a counting house al- 


manac. Immediately following this 
Wis the Bank Note Table corrected 
Sfor the Courier. While a great 


Smany bank notes of this and j 


“Jother states are quoted at par, 
“iillinois banks in particular were 
“not favored, with State Bank ang 

Branches quoted at a 35 per cent 
S discount. But the Bank of Illinois 


“J and Branches was only accepted at § 


70 per cent discount. Planters’ and 
Merchants’ Bank of Alabama was 


listed as “broke.” The same was 5 
Strue of Bank of Mineral Point, § 


4 Wisconsin. 
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erre i gute 
Other News. 
“The Cincinnati and St. Louis 
Line of Telegraph” which passed’ 
through Terre Haute evidently had 
had a series of mishaps for in this 
issue is an advertisement offering. 
a reward of fifty dollars for the ap- 
prehension and conviction of the) 
person or persons who, on the 
i night of August 18, 1850, tore down 
Hand carried off about a hundred 
feet of the wire east of Terre 
Haute. It would seem the line had 
not been in‘operation very long 
as, in this same issue of the paper, 
was the call by the trustees for the 
second assessment on the stock.; 
We have no information as to the 
route taken by the Telegraph Line ; 
but presume that it followed the 
Natiorial Road from Indianapolis toj 
Terre Haute and from here to St. | 
Louts it followed the route of the 
T H.&A.R.R. When first constructed ! 
it was found unfit for use and the 
entire line was taken down, mile 
by mile, and the joints soldered 
which improved its operation. Pos- 
Ísibly it was the Cincinnati and St. 
Louis line that was in operation 
through Terre Haute when the 
iEnglishman, Beste, was here sin 
11852. One of the very few illustra- 
tions in the book, “The Wabash” 
in which he describe his Journey 
shows a line of poles with one wire | 
Halong Wabash street. from the | 
Prairie House to the somewhat 
“distant town. While the book has 
lin which he described his journey 
much more is told of their sojourn 
Hin Terre Haute than is given to 
‘any other point that they visited. 
JA long illness here with the death 
Hof a daughter caused them to dis- 
f continue their further adventures 
Nin the west and return east by way 
of the Wabash and Erie Canal. 
The Taverns. ` 


Mention has been made‘of the 
I City Hotel which was later to be- 
come the Buntin House on the east 
iside of Third between Ohio and 
Walnut. The proprietor there was 
bouis Levy, and about this time 
tthe Masonic Lodge gave a large 
Í banquet “in Brother Levy’s  Tav- 
ern.” J. S. Freeman advertised 
The White Hall by saying “I have 
opened a hause of public enter- 
i tainment in this city under the 
above name, and pledge the public 
li that I shall do the best I can to 
make it worthy of patronage. It is 
convenient to business, being only 
two squares north of the Public 
Square, on Market Street.” . This 
A) building still stands on the west 
side of Third street just south of 
S| Mulberry. It operated for many $ 
years under various’ owners and É 
names. Q. G+ Boord-also.advertises 
his house at the northwest corner 
of Third and Cherry under the 
Ai name “The Eagle Hotel.” He states 
that the house has been thoroughly 
renovated and refurnished and 
that he is “ready to receive: resi- É 
dent boarders and Traveling Cus- - 
tomers. The undersigned intends 
i| to keep his table supplied with as 
^ good as’ the country affords, and 
l his stable will be attended by a 
3 competent hostler and supplied 
i with the best provender, By strict 
g attention and reasonable charges 


` 


ofp e than ten years p 
befare this, Guy Welch ‘had. oper- | 
ated a tavern in the same place, 
in the upper room of which the 
(Christian church was organized. 

i The Widow’s Plea. 

“Hannah O’Donnall, Jate from 
Newcastle west, in the county 
Limerick, Ireland, wishes to give 
notice to her brother, Cornelius 
O’Donnall, and her sisters, Mary, 
Margaret and Ellen O’Donnall, that & 
she, Hannah, is now residing in 
Terre Haute, Indiana, and that she Š 
wishes to hear from them, and Ẹ 
to know where they are. She 
wishes her brother and sisters tom 
„know that she has buried her hus- B 
band, John Nowlan, and that she is 
now a widow.” She asks that.the 
Lafayette papers please copy. It 
is to be hoped that she was suc- 
‘cessful in her search., -° s 
Steamboata, -s «© ~ 


At this timë, due to heavy rains 
and thaws the river was rising ra- 
pidly. In one column of the paper @ 
The Wabash Packet, Lewis Wetzel, 

a light draft boat, drawing only 18 

inches of water, is advertised as 
jready for river trade. J. T. Duff, 
master, signed his name to the ad. B 
In another column announcement 
was made that the “steamers Julla 
and ‘Wetzel arrived on Thursday 
from below with freight for Terre © 
Haute—the Julia passed on yester- Ë 
day for ports above.” -The Wetzel M 
having made a quick trip from & 
Evansville to Terre Haute taking § 
“only forty one hours.” The P 
Lowell, Anne Linningston and Hail & 
Columbia were in the river coming f 
up: “The Industry, which has been 
lying for some time at our wharf 
is arranging to go down today. The f 
Wabash, we understand, is very 
high below the mouth of the White $ 
river.” J. T. Moffatt, postmaster, f 
announced that office hours at the & 

| post office were from 7 a. m, to 8 
p.m. On Sundays from 8 to 9 in 

| the morning, and from 7 to 8 ine 


the evening. 
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Sunday, July 15, 1951. 


Steamboat Days On The Wabash Here 


A. R. Markle. 

For several centuriesthe Wabash 
River was a means of transporta- 
tion, first by the Indians them- 
selves and later by a few score of 
white men. Some of these were 
priests, missionaries, and some 
traders and explorers, but when the 
white man finally began to invade 
the Indian territory, it had not 
been an artery of commerce. With 
the settlement of Vincennes by the 
French, it assumed some impor- 
tance as it was used by the traders, 
who met with the Indians at that 
point as well as at Fort Wayne. 

These two points became impor- 
tant in that Vincennes made contact 
by the Wabash, Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, Rivers with New Orleans as 
the shipping point for foreign 
trade, while Fort Wayne had as its 


;Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 
, The important religious provinces 
lof Quebec and Louisiana had inter- 
course with each other by means 


provinces was. the “high lands,” an 
indefinite location which might 
have been anywhere between Lafa- 
yette and the narrows, near Merom. 
The Advent of Commerce. 


Lasted Until About Middle Eighties 


of the many hundreds of these 
boats that followed the Florence 
and the Plow Boy, but our early 
newspapers prominently displayed 
in their columns the boat lists of 
arrivals and departures from the 
local wharf. 
Arrivals and Departures. 

In June of 1834, the steamer 
Sylph arrived here from ports 
above and the next day departed 
down the river to the Rapids, from 
which it returned a week later. This 
would indicate that they loaded 
and unloaded at many landings be- 
tween these points. They then 
went to Clinton and Tilson’s Ferry. 
Meantime the packet Jack had ad- 
vertised “will ply during the pres- 
ent season, when the water permits, 
between Cincinnati and Terre 


outlet, the Maumee River, the, Haute touching at the intermediate 


Ports.” 
The captain of the Sylph an- 
nounced that it would meintain a 


| regular schedule between Cincin- 


of these rivers and it is known that |nati and the several points on the 
the boundary between the two |Wabash River during the summer 


of 1839. 

The Wabash Courier announced 
an Nocember 28, 1839, that the 
steamboat Illinois, on its way here 
from St. Louis, was wrecked by a 


The few white men who entered | boiler explosion on the Mississippi 


our immediate neighborhood made |about five miles above the Ohio, 
use of the river, coming up in |With the resulting deaths of 28 
pirogues or flatboats. As the prod- | Persons. ; 

ucts of the region passed the con- 
sumption stage, they could reach |ber, 1841, that he had added the 
the nearest market by going down |steamboat Livingston to his Steam- 
the river where the market was |boat Hotel at the Evansville land- 


B. H. Hand announced in Octo- | 


more to their advantage. 


ing. He assured passengers that in 


In the spring of 1822 there came this way no steamboat could pass 


a small steamboat, called the 
Florence, and while the second 
boat, the Plow Boy, did not arrive 


ihem by as might be the case if 
they stayed at a hotel on land. It 
was also. used as a warehouse for 


until April 1, 1824, they marked| merchants’ goods. 


ithe beginning of a remarkable era 
tin the history of Terre Haute. To 


Other Boat Lists. 


As river traffic increased, the ' 


the people of the northeastern por-| boat lists in the newspapers became 
ition of our nation, a .steamboat| longer, and at one time there were 


[means a steamship plying in deep| as many as thirty craft tied up at ‘ 


water, while to us, whose language| the local wharf, which lay between 

is more direct, a steamboat was an| Wabash and Walnut. 

entirely different craft. Among those listed were such 
The author who wrote “The Log| Names as the Sparton, between 

of the Bessie Ann” reminded our} Delphi and Cincinnati; the Gem, be- 

eastern friends that if one of our| tween Lafayette and Evansville: 


steamboats was to reach the At- 


the Columbian, between Cincinnati 


lantic Ocean, a playful slap from} and Delphi; the Nick-of-the-Woods, 


one of its waves would have the in- 


between here and Cincinnati; the 


habitants of the coast line picking] Adalaide, between Lafayette and 


up kindling wood for weeks there- 
after. 


Cincinnati; the Juniata, between 
Evansville and ports above; the 


The midwestern vessels were bet-| Tippecanoe, between Delphi and 


ter fitted for the shallow waters of 


New Orleans; the Brownsville, be- 
our rivers which might vary in| tween the mouth of the Wabash , 
depth from a score or more of feet| and Lafayette; the Tuscumbia, be- , 


at flood stage, to a minus ten inches| tweenu the Rapids and Lafayette; 
in drought. Drawing but two feet| the Ontario, to Pittsburgh; the Le- 


or less draft, this same writer tells 


ander, between Delphi and Pitts- 


Prvem 


the Minstrel, between rasara 
Pittsburgh; the Herschell, between 
Lafayette and Wheeling; the Cor- 
sair, between Cincinnati and Lafa- 
yette; the Lancaster, between Lafa- 
yette and Pittsburgh; the Vigilant, 
between Lafayette and Pittsburgh; 
the Martha, between ports above 
Pittsburgh; the General Warren, 
between ports above and to Terre 
Haute; the Thames, from the mouth 
of the Wabash; the Cecilia, between 
Pittsburgh and ports above, and 
the Marquette, between New Or- 
leans and Lafayette. 
Bridges. ’ 

The first interference of the free 
traffic on the river was the bridge 
at the foot of Ohio street, pro- 
vided with a swinging section on 
| pontoons which could be opened 
to allow the passage of steamboats. 
But on one occasion, the steamboat 
American, coming down the river, 
became impatient and rammed its 
way through the bridge. This re- 
sulted in a long, drawn out legal’ 
case, which finally resulted in a 
judgment against the boat, obtained 
at Greencastle. 

The Terre Haute drawbridge had 
a lift-span which opened to allow 
the passage of steamboats, but 
which in time became useless, when 
the channel shifted toward the east- 
ern bank. We have a note that the 
first steamboat went through the 
draw of the Alton Railroad bridge 
on February 16, 1854. 

As one views the present Big 
Four bridge, one notes that that 
drawspan also indicates the channel 
had shifted from the west to east 
end of the bridge. The present 
'|bridges make no provision for the 
| passage of steamboats and if one of 
{these modern carriers should 
whistle for the opening of the draw 
it might prove embarassing to the 
owners of the boat, as well as the 
owners of the bridge. However, 
modern river traffic is handled by 
the low barges and equally low 
towboats. 

Side-Wheeler Vs. Stern-Wheeler. 

Many of the early boats were 
driven by great paddle wheels lo- 
cated on either side of the boat. 
Some of them were driven by sep- 
arate engines, which made neviga- 
.|tion easier around sharp bends. The 


»|modern traffic is handled by small 
but powerful stern-wheelers, which, 
while they are called towboats or 
tugboats, are neither one, as they 
tie on to the rear-end of their 
barges and push them up or down 
the river. | 

The last survivors were freight- 
ers, doing almost no passenger 
business, and probably the last of 
these was the Janie Rae, which 
-|hauled corn from Hutsonville and 
s}other downstream landings for the 
\}hominy mills, a one-time prominent 
industry in Terre Haute. 

In these later days, several small 
‘| pleasure crafts plied the Wabash in 
this vicinity, on joy rides and hunt- 
ing trips. Among these were the 
-|Little Joker and the Mallard. The 


eoe m ed 


of a resourceful captain who “when| burgh; the New Haven, between |, last of such craft which flourished 


the sandbars came up for air, pro-| Delphi and Pittsburgh; the R s 


ceeded his craft with a keg of beer, 
and his boat. followed him, floating 
on the suds.” Some men even 


boasted that they could sail across |Cincinnati 


a cow pasture on a heavy dew. 
_ We do not have a complete record 


ppe — 


„and Attica; the Virginia, 


between Pittsburgh and La 
the Visitor, between Shawn 
i and Lafayet 
Zephyr, between New Orle 
Lafayette; the Star-in-the-W 
tween Cincinnati and Lafa 


llin the twenties and thirties, was a 
shallow flat-boat, driven by a gaso- 
line engine and equipped with a 
dancing floor and an overhead awn- 
ing. This craft made frepuent 
.| pleasure trips as far as Clinton and 
-|back and was a constant annoyance 


ette; to the hosts that went swimming 
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from the sandbar above the Water 
Works in so much as they swam in 
the state of nature. Some of the 
swimmers would swim up to the 
boats, and in retaliation the cap- 
tain would release hot water from 
the cooling system, and the prank- 
sters speedily scattered. 

The last of the steamboat flotilla 
survived until the early ’80’s when 
the Ida Lee and the Janie Rea stilt 
hauled corn to the Hudnut hominy 
mills here. Both were sold to Ohio 
River concerns and the Ida lee 
plied the Tennessee River for 
some years. Saye 


EXCURSION BOATS ON THE WABASH RIVER atiaed eager nears durug dl the Twenties. The Reliable Reliance was one 

of the two lines operating, and took private parties upriver. Small combos played for dancing on the barge, which was pushed 

by the power beat. Bert S. Brown owned the Winter r- Welcome boats, which were similar in appearance, and which were built 

in Terre Haute, during the time that a boat-building industry existed here. The river cruises during the summer months were 

popular. Photo by Martin, 
lr. NNi ol oe l ČOM 
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Vigo County Pup;ic Library 


OLD WABASH. RIVER. 


BOATS — Herewith is an 
artist’s concept of the view 
at the landing dock at the 
foot of the Wabash Avenue 
bridge, Terre Haute, show- 
ing the Reliance and 
Reliable, which would 
sometimes be hooked 
together and operated as 
one boat for excursions up 
and down the «Wabash: 
Favorite destination north 
was Governor‘s: Island, 
just north of Clinton, with a 
stop at Clinton for other 
passengers. Favorite 
destination south of Terre 
Haute was Merom Ferry 
Landing west of Sullivan. 
Copy with the artists 


THE DAILY CLINTONIAN, CLINTON, INDIANA 


drawing says: ‘‘Wabash 
River traffic has always 
played a major role in the 
development of the 


Wabash Valley. Strictly for. 


passengers were the well- 
remembered boats, 
Reliance and Reliable, 
shown here docked just 
south of the Wabash 
Avenue bridge. Many 
former loca! high school 
graduating seniors have 
fond memories of the boat- 
ride dances of the Twenties 
and Thirties.’’ There 
seems to have been two 
other boats operated out of 
Clinton to Governor’s 
Island previous to the 


A 


above by possibly 10 years, 


Oldtimer thinks they were 
named the Reliable and 
Reliant, but has been un- 
able to locate any photos to 
verify his contention. And 
somehow the name J. W. 
Slattery | conjured up 
wheneve @ two boats 
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THEY SAILED THE WABASH - So far as is known, this 
may very well be the only photograph in existence of the 
famous old Reliance-Defiance river boats which once 
carried excursion parties on the Wabash river near Clinton. 
It also settles the question about the boats. The Reliance 
was a paddie-wheel boat and it pushed the Defiance, which 
carried parties on a holiday. The photo was brought in by 
Carl F. Brockmeier, of Shepardsville, who secured it from 
Michael Graham, whose great uncle built the Reliance and 
Defiance. He also built another combination known as the 
Welcome and Winner, as well as a plush river boat called 


ae 


the Rainbow. Mr. Brockmeier does not believe that the 


en WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1976 


Reliance-Defiance combination ever carried picknickers to 
Governor’s Island, which is now connected to the west bank 
of the Wabash rover north of Clinton. The water would have 
been too shallow, Mr. Brockmeier believes. The boats could 
only operate in moderately high water. He rode on the last 
boat which did call at the once-popular resort island. There 
was a sfill older Wabash excursion boat called the Vigo, 
which plied out of Terre Haute, going south down the river. 
As Mr. Brockmeier recalls, the Reliance-Defiance finally 
wound up being sent east, so the old boat which stands on 
the shore near Numa and was converted into a cabin is not 
one of the combination. 
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! ' Vhembers of 2an Liquor Dealers’ Association Charter Boat for 
Per’ s Outing for Their Famities and Friends at Camp Up the River 
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URSDAY, AU mpecd 


PICNIC PARTY ABOAAD THE PLEASURE BOAT, THE MELIANCE. 


The Retail Liquor Dealers’ association! boat Rellance Tuesaday morning and aalled; 
the rived today|/a@wmy. A Liw picnic Winner waa the feat-| 


held ite annual outing u 
above Furt Harrison. ‘the inembera andj ure of the picnio and the day wau spent 
(pele friends and fumliiea boarded thejin gainos and pastimes under tho shade. 
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new gymnasium at Blackhawk 
High School. Sondra McDonald 
was crowned queen to reign over 
the event, which included a bas- 
ketball game against the Honey 
Creek Bees. 


was awaited a citation trom the 
Associated Press for the Tribune’s 
service at the time of the March 
28 explosion in Lewis. After the 
disaster, Tribune photographer 
Jack Wimsey had sped to the 


Kead-A-lhon was under way in 
the fifth and sixth grades of the 
Vigo County elementary schools. 
E Jack Ragle, president of 
Graham Grain Co., called the 


as cite naute Rotary Club 
members replaced their tradi- 
tional spring Goodwill bag distri- 
bution and collection with a fall 


event at specified drop-off loca- D | 
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Popular motorboats replaced steamboats: 
on Wabash River in early 1900s * 


-F Tar duneko SJON 2, <0 08 P O s— 


Torro auto J nibxerg 


In 1902, steamboat traffic on 
the Wabash River at Terre Haute 
came to an abrupt halt. 

The timing coincides with the 
sale of the Hudnut Hominy Co. 
mills to the American Cereal Co. 
(later called American Hominy 
Co). The Hudnut’s steamers were 
among the last commercial 
freight vessels to operate on the 
river. 

However, thanks largely to 
the genius of Louis Johnson and 
his inventive brothers, a phe- 
nomena called the “motor boat” 
took the steamship’s place. 

Hulman & Co. sales executive 
Harry Staff, captivated by the 
river's beauty, formed the Terre 
Haute Motor Boat Club. “Captain 
Staff,” as he was called, did not 
formally incorporate the group 
until 1908 but served as its 
leader and president for several 
years. 

No expense was spared to 
make the social organization - 
which soon included more than 
100 members - a success. 

A riverfront building on the 
south side of Wabash Avenue 
was acquired for a club house, 
painted bright white on the out- 
side and extensively remodeled. 
The upstairs rooms were convert- 
ed into parlors and lockers were 
installed in the basement. 

Many years later, an unidenti- 
fied bachelor member recalled: 

“It was a great delight to go 


down and work on your boat 
and have the ladies wait in the 
parlors while the men were 
preparing for a trip” 

For several years, the club 
leased Tishimingo Park, a popu- 
lar wooded campground north of 
the former site of Fort Harrison 
(now the site of the Terre Haute 
Elks Club). 

Some mem- 
bers and their 
families camped 
at Tishimingo 
Park for two or 
three weeks dur- 
"| ing the summer. 
*% Others would 

| motor by river 
to the park in 
the morning and 
return by moon- 


HISTORICAL 


PERSPECTIVE tight. 
Aik When mem- 
McCormick ership was at 


its peak, the 

Terre Haute 
Motor Boat Club conducted 
marine parades with as many as 
60 boats in a procession, two or 
three abreast. On several occa- 
sions, small caravans trekked to 
Clinton or Vincennes. 

During the club's early years, 
several races were conducted on 
the Wabash each summer. The 
Johnson brothers usually won in 
“Black Demon,” remembered as 
the fastest motorboat ever to ply 
its waters. Other competitors also 


used Johnson-built engines. 

Vigo Circuit Court Judge 
Charles Pulliam won a 10-mile 
race in “Lorna Doone” once 
when “Black Demon” developed 
engine trouble. 

According to most accounts, 
the largest motorboat on the 
river was “The Harold,” a well- 
equipped 70-foot craft owned by 
Dr. Thomas C. Stunkard. 

Elmer Levering, owner of Lev- 
ering & Son dry goods store, 
operated “The Priscilla,” another 
spacious vessel. Stunkard and 
Levering frequently escorted 
groups on river tours. 

Other prominent Terre Haute 
Motor Boat Club members 
included George Krietenstein, 
who owned “The Iris”; William 
Glover, who maintained “The 
Vim”; Frank Fletcher, owner of 
“The Tokio”; Louis Rippetoe’s 
homemade novelty named 
“Audrey”; Robert Kadel, who 
owned “Gretchen”; Theodore 
“Teddy” Fontaine, who called his 
craft “Jack”; and Tom Bayles, 
owner of “The Elco” 

“The Peerless,” owned by 
Edward D. Gregg, was universal- 
ly remembered as the “loudest 
boat” with club affiliation. Its 
motor could be heard five miles 
away. 

On the 100th anniversary of 
the battle of Fort Harrison in 
September 1912, the Terre Haute 
Motor Boat Club conducted a 


sham battle, accompanied by 
fireworks launched from the 
river's west bank and the roar of 
cannons and guns. At least 25 
club members participated in the 
memorable spectacle. 

After the disastrous March 
1913 tornado, local interest in 
Wabash River motorboating 
began to diminish. Perhaps not 
so coincidentally, the Johnson 
Brothers Engine Co. factory on 
Hulman Street was destroyed by 
one of the four deadly funnel 
clouds. 

Moreover, an increasing num- 
ber of annoying snags and sand- 
bars in the river caused havoc, 
forcing the club to incur the 
expense of dynamiting areas. 
And, by that time, the automo- _ 
bile was becoming popular. 
Those who could afford a nice 
boat found a new toy. It was eas- 
ier to take a car to a garage for 
repairs than to spend hours or 
days repairing a damaged boat. 

The leisurely Sunday boat 
ride was supplanted by the Sun- 
day auto ride. 

When membership in the 
Terre Haute Motor Boat Club 
dwindled to 15, the clubhouse 
was abandoned and, in late 1915 
or soon thereafter, the club dis- 
banded. 

Several former. club members 
continued to conduct riverboat 
tours, 


Historical documents about Vigo County, 
Terre Haute now digitized, online 


Last year, the Vigo County 
Library received a grant through 
the Library Services and Technol- 
ogy Act to digitize a select group 
of rare publications that are 
unique to the history of Terre 
Haute and Vigo County, and 


viewed at the library Web site. 
The list of online publications 
is quite impressive and spans 


many categories from local histo- 


ries, including C.C. Oakey’s 
Greater Terre Haute and Vigo 
County. Vols 1 and 9 (anay as- 


ical information, black and 
women’s history sources, an 
account of Terre Haute’s tornado 
and flood disaster of 1913, an 
1894 history of the fire depart- 


these has a link to “local history 
books on-line” (Don’t try access- 
ing them by clicking “on-line 
databases” because they are not 
a part of that list.) From the local 


ment, police superintendents’ and _ history link. von will ort an 
' ois e 
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Flatboating An Indus- 
try of the Sixties 


undated WILLIAM HILLENBURG 


I came to Indiana with my parents from Withetown, 
Withe County, western Virginia, in 1857. Father didn’t 
like this country, he was going back where he was reared. 
Then the War of the Rebellion came and he couldn’t go 
back. I was sixteen then. I have seen many a flatboat 
built and, later, helped get out the lumber and build them 
myself. I have cut down poplar trees two feet through, 
sawed them into lumber, tongued and grooved ready for 
the building of the flatboats which were works of art in 
a rough way. 

The boat gunwales, corresponding to the sills of a 
house, were poplar logs, hewed on top to form an even 
surface for the poplar sawed flooring. These flatboats 
were thirty to forty feet long, all built of poplar because 
of the fact that it was the best material to float. There 
were two gunwales two hundred and eighty feet long. 
Spliced logs were required for these and two, forty feet 
long at the ends. The sides of the boat, four feet high, 
were built like a bin for grain. Some were two feet, but 
this was risky. There was the danger of overloading 
and sinking the boat. The ends of the poplar boards 
were grooved and mortised to fit tightly to hold the 
wheat. A flatboat had to be substantially built to stand 
the buffeting it would receive before the end of the jour- 
ney. It had to be built on the water, and required only 
a few days. Equipped with one oar in front and one 
behind, it took two men to the oar to “man” the boat 
when it was heavily loaded. The greatest danger of flat- 
boating was the short, sharp bends in the streams which 
must be avoided or the force of the current carrying the 
boat against them tore it to pieces. To steer the boat 
past all dangers of this kind was the test of the flatboat- 
man. E f pa 


Eommünity Affairs F 


The flathoat business built un some thriving towns in 
Monroe County’s early days, which are almost historical 
memories now. Fairfax and Mount Tabor were larger 
and more important towns than Bloomington. Flatboats 
were usually loaded in the fall and spring of the year 
when the water was high. When it rose again they were 
off. Six men were required for a crew. Four manned 
the oars and the other two were relief men. 

They usually tied up to the bank and slept at a farm- 
er’s home. Warm nights they could sleep out on the 
boat. The men worked hard to keep it off the bends of 
the creeks or from being thrown upon the bank by the 
river. They liked to start when the moon was full. That 
meant better weather usually and there would be a week 
that there might be enough light to run all night. The 
journey usually took eight to ten days. Men to man the 
boats were plentiful. They liked the adventure of the 
trip. When the cargo was sold the boat went with it 
for the lumber. They often spent a month in New Or- 
leans before returning. The southern country with its 
slow ways was a change from the strenuous North. 

Flatboating commanded good money; it was good sport, 
and since in those days they were well supplied with liq- 
uors it was the life of their liking. The men were al- 
ways well supplied with “gum coats,” overcoats, mack- 
inaws and warm, water-proof foot covering. The 
journey was often made through rain and sieet or snow 
at the beginning and menacing high waters farther down 
the Mississippi. 

They were always well armed with ‘shootin’ vessels” 
to keep robbers off because each cargo was worth $400 
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to $1,000. Uncle Ki Kinzer had a very “close shave” 
once but he got there with his load O. K. His gun oper- 
ated a little quicker and a little surer than the robbers’. 

Mount Tabor on Bean Blossom Creek had a thriving 
business, and houses 90 or 100 years old still stand which 
were built in palmy days. 

Fairfax, known afar for its mill products, is nearly 
obliterated today. The location of the old sidewalks is 
found now and then under the sod. The mill at Fair- 
fax received many orders to grind wheat and corn. Ten 
to twenty loads of flour and meal from this mill alone 
went to New Orleans every season. There was a plat- 
form built out from the mill bank. The gang plank from 
it was let down to the boat, tied to it, and the cargo 
loaded. 

Each of these towns had its slaughter house, to which 
the residents of the surrounding country sold their hogs. 
The meat was all smoked, pickled or otherwise cured. 
To the mill products of flour and meal and the bacon and 
other products of the slaughter houses were added corn, 
wheat, and other fruits of the soil of the early Monroe 
County pioneers. All were sent down Bean Blossom or 
Salt Creek to White River, thence to the Ohio, the Mis- 
sissippi and on to the port of destination—-New Orleans. 

Those who send their freight by airplane today may 
consider the flatboat slow, but it, too, had its thrills, and 
were I not looking back on my life for ninety years in- 
stead of forward to pursuits of pleasure and usefulness 
I would like to have over again those good old flatboating 
days of the sixties. 


Unfettered River Wabash iver 
Tr13-STiz 1fto/71 


Writer Explores | 
Flatboats on © | 


Wabash River 


2 By FAYE FLYNN 


y | 
‘nel was narrow and shallow 


Tribune Valley Writer 


| SULLIVAN, Ind. (Special)— 
In the years between 1815 to 


1823. the inhabitants along the 
Wabash River, between Vin- 
cennes and Terre Haute, had to 
depend entirely on the flatboat 
for floating their products from 
the Wabash Valley to the un- 
satiated New Orleans markets. 


But despite the shoals and 
debris, the sturdy, raft-like 
| crafts were able to float down- 
stream loaded with 300 barrels 
of pork or from five to ten 
thousand bushels of corn. The 
merchant-owner usually went 
along. with the cargo so that 
he gould purchase articles for 
restocking his shelves. 


Usually, by bartering, he 


day. ‘ E 
But the merchant’s prosperity 
and ‘the growth of the com- 
munity depended on the twenty 
to forty tons of freight he. had 
selected and brought ta,: the 
home landing after weeks or 
months of a tortuous river 
journey. z, 

Palestine, m., having been 
incorporated as a_ Village in 
1811, was the most “pepulated 
and affluent settlement between 
Vincennes and Ft. Harrison. 
There the silks of France, 
fancy boxes of tea and spices 
from the Orient, cane sugar 
| SYTUPS, and sacks of whole 
jbean coffee, found ja ready 
market. GINS 

By 1823, Terre Haute had 
become quite a large commer- 
cial center. So in’ May, 1823, 
the Florence, first steamboat 
to ever ascend the Wabash, 
dropped off her cargo con- 
signed for there, picked up the 
freight for designated points 
down-river and departed. 


A new era in shipping and 


traveling time had been 
reached. But the river’s chan- 


more often than not, so the 
burden of shipping the Valley’s 
produce fell mainly .upon the 
flatboats. i 


In May, 1829. ‘the Yiver was 


| SO low that the William Tell 


ran aground above Terre Haute. 
Shortly after the election of! 
1832, a bill had been prepared, 
and passed by Congress for 
opening the Wabash River. But 
the measure was never acted 
upon. MIS 
‘President Jackson'’gobjection 
to‘ spending public “money on 
the Wabash was that it was 
not sufficient for general navi- 
gation and that there was no 
port of entry on the river. 
. Sen. John Tipton then used 
his influence, and ‘proposed 
making Lafayette # port of 
entry. But as beforéthe Wa- 
unim-f[ 


‘While the steamhoats were} 
able to ply the WaBash only 
during the highwater:. seasons 
they had caused the freight 
rates to be lowered to one- 
third the previous -costs. But 
the toll was highsin wrecks 
and accidents. i 

In 1836, the steamer Concord 
was wrecked four miles below 


Clinton. The Kentucky was 
wrecked in 1838, atthe York, 
Iu., cut-off, and ‘The Visitor 


collided with the Hiram Powers 
in 1849 near Terre Haute, 

The adversities’ “seemed to 
make the merchants more de- 
termined to branch out and en- 
large their enterprises. 

They buit- «more flatboats, 
shipped more of the ever in- 
creasing products and enlarged 
their stores and storage facil- 
ities. They suffered silently 
through the seemingly intention 
to ignore the Wabash River 
needs between Terre Haute and 
Vincennes when the state of 
Indiana provided a list of eight 
internal improvements, most of 
which seemed designed to de- 
tract rather than enhance, the 
prosperity of the fertile Valley. 


aa 
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me- : ‘usta They cl the attention of 


| business men of the city to the dan- 
! bape that the War Department will de- 
i the Wabash not navigable ai 


this point, since no regular transpor- 


tation line has been maintained for 
į years. 
“Recent developments in marine 


power mechanism in the construction 
of light craft boats, together with the 
f growth of Terre Haute ang the de- 

Steps Are Being Taken to Organ- Seeha of towns and industries 
H ; along the river, make the maintenance 
Ize a Company and Handle | of a regular packet line feasible,” sald 

R I é one of the promoters in discussing the 

egular Business. | matter last night, “provided, of course, 

| that a united effort be put forth to 

{that end by Terre Haute merchants 


MOVEMENT FINDS FAVOR: [ara citizens.” 


Roosevelt Idea Favored. 
t| The promoters, in support of their 


Promoters Assert That River Is! argument favoring the scheme quote 


from President Roosevelt's appoint- 

Navigable and itl Aj ment of “An Inland Water Ways Com- 
g ENS Use Will Aid mission” in which he said: | 
_-— Improvement. e “It is common knowledge that the, 
ı | railroads of the United States are no 

longer able to move the crops and 


a | oF 1 
A movement “is y manufactures rapidly enough to se-, 
P is on Toot to organize cure the prompt transaction of the 


a company to operate a regular||pusiness of the Nation and there is 
| freight and passenger boat on the’ | small prospect of immediate relief. 
| Wabash River, to make trips on daily | There appears to be but one moplete . 


i 

| 
| Schedule from Terre Haute to some lace mel development of a com-i 
point below, either Merom or Vin- \ plementary system of transportation 


va 


cennes. The movement is backed by lh 7 z ; 
several practical rivermen and they Transportation Line Needed. i 
are } It ts held that in orded for the Wa- 
now canvassing for subscriptions | bash River to receive proper consider- . 

for stock. .latien from the commission, it will be | 
The project has been talked of for | necessary to have In operation an act- i 
years, but did not assuřhe definite|||ive transportation line with licensed, 


| A > || officers, who shall make regular re-| 
wee Bd ie. paea hae promo- | ports of its traffic to the War Depart- ! 
$ aining favorable results from i ment. The promoters assert that the 

a canvass for opinions on the scheme, j| failure of the efforts of recent years j 
took-steps towand“ organizing~a com-||}to maintain a boat service on the river , 
pany. The plan jis now said to be ag-| | has been due largely to lack of suffi- 1 
sured. || cient capital and business direction, — 
lack of interest on the part of the 

The Corporation will be capitalized ! municipal authorities and lack of co- ; 
js $10,000, divided into 100 shares, at operation on the part of merchants and | 


$100 each. The stipulation’ is made | | citizens. | 
that the subscriptions shall not be- The company is planned to be of! 
|come valid until the sum of $4,000 is| (Suficient financial strength to main-, 
’ tain and operzte a regular freight and 
subscribed b solvent ersons. 
aa ai of ine Stockholders wil be paneer poet auring thenentire ae 
called at an early date, when the off- | | °*°ePt a pa Tozon ee 
cers of the company will be selected. intemaed that the» boat should ha, 
Assert Wabash ls Navi comfortable accommodation for pa 
r abash Is Navigable, sengers and ample room for freight z 
The promoters assert that the Wa- make at least one trip each week. , 
| bash Rivey is navigable and that the 
proposed line would be not only a tl 
paying proposition, but would be pro- Aas 
ductive of great results for Terre 
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VETERAN RIVER MEN 
AD INVESTIGATION 


Cordially Meet Tom M. Morgan and 
Give Tribune’s Correspondent 
Valuable Assistance. 


BOAT WABASH BEHAVES WELL 
ON FIRST LEG OF JOURNEY 


Craft Reaches Merom in Good Shape 
With, Captain Vogel in the Best 
of Humor and Mosquitos 
Working Vigorousty. 


(By Tom M. Morgan.) 

ON BOARD THE MOTOR BOAT 
WABASH, AT MEROM, Ind,, July 17, 
—The first leg of the Tribune’s inland 
waterway investigation was completed 
today in schedule time and we tied up 
at the foot of the hill on the Indiana 
side of the Wabash here at 4:20 in the 
afternoon, having covered 62 miles, 
The boat behaved in excellent fashion 
and Captain Vogle was as happy as 
the old-time river man who Sang the 
jolly river songs and swore in as 
many octaves as desired. By the way, 
it is but fair to say that Vogie did not 
resort to profanity; and it is also the 
fact that there was nothing that called 
for any departure from the polite 
torms of the English language. 

At this point the river is 26.92 feet 
nearer the sea level than at Terre 
CHARLES VOGEL. TOM M. MORGAN. 


Haute. At Terre Haute the elevation 
The motor boat Wabash, bearing Tom M. Morgan and Charles Vogel to Pittsburg on The Tribune's water- nee EA at Joe oy A ana 
way investigation, reached Merom in good condition. a A 


ire that overlooks thé river, the elevation 
= oo ol m a is 420.81. At Terre Haute the morning 
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lof the 17th inst. the gauge showed a 
fraction over five feet. With this stage 
of water there is not a place between 


here and Terre Haute that a vessel 


Graving five feet of water could not 
pass in perfect safety, and at least 80 
per cent of the distance vessels draw- 
| ing eight feet would find easy and sate 
| going. There are many places where 
the water is thirty feet deep. 

One of the striking features, too, of 
the river along the entire distance is 
the stability of the banks. Of course 
there are places where the banks ars 
not high and the adjacent bottom lands 
are flooded during freshets, But with 
| the stage of the water as it was found 
lon the trip to this point, there was 
‘not a place where the bottom lands 
were inundated and in many places 
fine flelds of corn were in. tassel. 

Mosquitos Find Employment, 

This may be a digression from the 
subject under consideration, but it is 
impossible to get away from the no- 
tion that the fertile bottom lands along 
the Wabash river are productive in 
other things besides the finest corn, 
wheat, fruits and vegetables. The mos- 
quitos down here are both large 
and active and have a very pointed way 
of rnaking their presence felt. With a 
liberal display of mosquito bar the op- 
portunity for the large ones to get busy 
is narrowed to the minimum, but they 
appear to have a very striking way of 
keeping everlastingly at it, and I think 
Iam able to prove that they got busy 
early in the evening poking the small 
ones through the meshes of the net- 
ting, for a number have shpwn that 
they can perforate the tough old epi- 
dermis of a Terre Haute newspaper 
man, 

But to return to the river: 

At Eight Mile island Bill Dennis was 
found on earth. It will be recalled by 
many people in Terre Haute that Den- 
nis used to be up in the air a great 
deal of the time, and lit occasionally 
to inflate his balloon with an addi- 
tional supply of hot air. 

But long before he was in the bal- 
loon business, Dennis was a river man 
and has followed the Wabash for more 
than forty years. 

Today he is a houseboatman, and 
was found visiting some friends at tne 
upper end of Hight Mile. Just to ba 
sociable he had brought his houseboat 
with him and was in the act of get- 
ting ready to return, but paused for 
a time for an interview by the repre- 
sentative of The Tribune. 

Dennis Earns Mate’s License. 


Back in the days when Dennis was 
on earth, first he was a boatman and 
was one of the first men to hold a 
mate’s license on the Wabash river. 
That was in 1859. 

His first river experience was, on 
the Rover, an eighty-ton boat that was 
in the trade from Perryville south to 
Terre Haute and intermediate points. 
He also saw service on the Masonic, 
and the Gem, a packet that plied be- 
tween Lafayette and Terre Haute. Later 
he was on the Romeo and Euclaire, 
which were in the trade between Terre 
Haute and Hutsonville. The Romeo 
was a vessel of 150-ton burden and 
was active in the river trade in its 
ta 1886 Dennis was with the gov- 
ernment engineers when the survey 
of the river was made from Terre 
Haute to the mouth. 


-ai aw 


He has had d wide experience in the 
navigation of the stream and knows 
the location of every sandbar and snag. 
He loves the stream and cannot get 
away from it. It was his first love 
in a business way and there is no 
law that can diWorce him from it. A 
houseboat may not be as exciting as 
the old steamboating days, when some 
of the old-school fellows could almost 
“cuss” a boat off a sandbar, but it 
affords Dennis a chance to be with 
his first love and he sticks to it with 
a most ardent devotion, 

Talks of the River. 

Discussing the river by comparison 
with its past, Dennis said: 

“The river is clearer of snags now 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 3.) 
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than it ever was and there are many 
miles of splendid water. Its banks 
are better than they ever were and 
there are not so many sandbars, but 
it is not so good for boating as it 
used to be, because the water runs to 
the low point so much quicker than 
it did in the old days. Then the lands 
and swamps had not been drained as) 
they are today and did not turn loose | 
their waters so quickly as they do 
new. Then the water came more 
slowly into the river and kept it at a 
boating stage longer each year. 

“I think the river could be made 
as good, and perhaps better than it 
ever was, with some attention. There 
is more trade now than there was in 
the old days and if it wasn’t for the 
fact that the water gets out so quick 
it would be busier today than ever.” 


An Old Flatboatman. 


One of the old river men who has 
made a success of life is R. B. Hig- 
gins, of Hutsonville, Ill. Mr. Higgins 
is now 76 years old and has a com- 
fortable home on the west bank of 
the river at Hutsonville, overlooking 
the stream on which he had many 
exciting experiences in his younger 
days. 

Higgins was never a steamboatman, 
but made five flatboat trips from Hut- 
sonville and Darwin to New Orleans. 
taking 5,000 bushels of corn each time 
in a float. 

Flatboats used by Mr. Higgins drew 
five feet of water and simply floated 
with the current and were not pro- 
pelled by any power except pike poles, 
and these were used only on riffles 
and to keep his craft from striking 
snags and rocks, These trips were 
made in 1868-4-5-6 and 1861. In none 
of those did he experience any trouble 
in getting down the Wabash with a 
cargo of corn. 

“In 1861 Higging had rather an ex- 
citing experience “way down south 
in Dixie.” 

A cousin of his, W. F. Hull Hall, of 
Darwin, was also in the flatboat busi- 
ness, carrying corn and oats. Near 
Bayou Sara, on the Lower Mississippi, 
Higgins’ boat was riding the seam of 
an eddie and ag a result was going 
very slowly. Hall came along in the 
swift water at a lively clip and tore a 
hole in the side of Higgins’ boat. Hig- 
gins, in order that he might get dam- 
ages, had to enter a protest. It was 


entering this protest that came very 
nearly getting him into trouble. 


Fort Sumpter "had@peen™tireayon a 
short time before and all the south 
was fired with the war spirit. Almost 
two thousand men were drilling for 
war at the place where Higgins en- 
tered his protest, and these men came 
very near confiscating his entire cargo, 
He got out after a time, however, 
but this experience ended his flatboat 
days. 

Worked for an Old-Time Firm. 


During his flatboating days Hig- 
gins was transporting corn for Cres- 
ton ‘brothers, extensive shippers in 
those days, located at Hutsonville. 

Discussing the river and its prom- 
ises, Mr. Higgins said: ” 

“I think the river is as good today 
as it ever was, and when it was used 
for transportation purposes it was the 
life of this country. It has been im- 
proved in a number of ways, by the 
removal of snags and other obstruc- 
| tions and by straightening. Just 
| north of Hutsonville, by cutting a chan- 
nel one-fourth of a mile long, one 
|bend two miles long was taken out. 
| This work was done by J: A. Parker, 
| of Terre Haute, and was quite a 
profitable job. 

“The fact is, as I recall it, there was 
not a great deal of work for Parker to do 
after he had opened a small channel 
through. The water did the rest after 
he had removed the trees and logs. He 
had a number of years in which to com- 
plete the work and did it according to 
| contract and in first-class style. 


Where Cut-Offs Are Needed. 

The suggestion of Mr. Higgins relative 
to the cut-off made at Hutsonville called 
attention sharply to the fact that there 
are a number of places where a small 
amount of work would change the river 
and very much shorten mileage for boats. 
A few miles south of Terre Haute, just 
above Musgrave Ripple, there is a sharp 
bend in the shape of a mule shoe that 
could be shortened to a half mile or less 
and two miles or more of distance taken 
out by a cut-off on the Indiana side of 
the stream. There is another sugges- 
tion at Musgrave Ripple that is very ap- 
parent to one passing over it in a boat 
and that is the fall in stream at this 
point in a comparative short distance. 
The drop in the stream here from head 
to skate of ripple is 1.04 feet. But with 
that fall there is a safe channel at a five- 
foot stage of water for boats of 200 ton 
burden. From here to Strain’s ripple, a 
distance of a little more than eight miles, 
there is a fine stretch of water of splen- ` 
did depth for almost any kind of craft 
found on inland waters. On Strain’s rip- 
ple there is a fall of 1.20 feet; then an- 
other fine sheet of water to Auroa rip- 
ple, five miles down. At this ripple there 
is a fall of 1.16 feet. 

At the head of Strain’s ripple the river 
becomes the Hne between Indiana and 
filinois, The banks here are well wooded 
In most places. But there are a number 
of places where denuding the banks of 
timber and attempting to farm the bot- 
toms to the water’s edge shows the bad 
result of such work. Wherever this has 
been done, the banks show the effect of 
washing and a continuous change of 
channel. It is apparent that wooded 
banks are essential to the stability of 
the stream. Wherever the banks are 
wooded they are in fine shape and stable. 


(from THE TRIBUNE GAZETTE, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, Sunday, July 9,1905) 


It has been a long time since the waters of the muddy Wabash were churned 
into great white capped waves b; big river steamboats but notwithstanding the half 
century and more that has passed since regular steamer traffic stopped, now and 
then the old river captains get together and in the stories they tell one can 
almost hear the whistles of the "Romeo," "Ida Lee," "Visitor" or Cumberland," as 
one or the other signals for a landing at the old Terre Haute wharf. The favorite 
trysting place of these old river dogs is Captain Shevmaker's wharf, almost the 
identical spot where the big vess:1s stopped years ago, and now the landing place 
of the many little pleasure boats that frolic about the river. -Two old cronies 
to be found there many an afternoon are Captain John Wesley Shewmaker and Captain 
Jack Gosnell, both of whan were pilots and captains on the Wabash during the fifties. 

Wabash river navigation commenced at a very early date, first with pole barges 
and afterward with bigflat boats thich made trips every year fran the fertile grain 
country of the Wabash valley to New Orleans, where both barge and boat found ready 
sale. Captain Gosnell did his first boating as a "hired hand" on one of these 
flatboats, making the long and tiresome trip fran Terre Haute to New Orleans md 
return during the fall of 1853. After the cargo was sold he took passage on 
the steamer "Magnolia" to Evansville. On the boat was Jenny Lind, the famous 
vocalist, who was at that time charming the world with her wonderful voice. She 
was going from New Orleans to St. Louis and during the trip gave several concerts 
on the upper deck of the "Magnolia." The passenkers were charged $3 apiece for the 
mere permission of going to the top deck for her concerts. Long before this, however, 
steamboats had begun to wind their way up the Wabash. The first steamer to touch 


at Terre Haute was the "Florence," which came upstream in 1822. Numerous boats 
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folloved during the next decade, and for twenty years after that the traffic in- 
creased more and more rapidly. River navigation reached its highest stage during 
the late fifties and early sixties. Since the war it has steadily degraded, until 
now Terre Haute has only one steam propelled boat, and there are hundreds of people 
in the Prairie City that have never seen a boat half the size of the old time com- 
bination freight and passenger steamers, such as the "Cumberland," which is shown 
in the accampanying picture. 

Terre Haute was once a Mecca for big river steamers. Freight and passenger 
lines were run up and down river for many miles. Among the principal boats and their 
runs were the "Romeo," owned by Captain Uriah Shewmaker, which made trips between 
Terre Haute and Lafayette; the "Visitor," which was sunk during the fifties near 
old Terre Haute while running on the Wabash river and Cincinnati packet line; the 
"Union," a Wabash and Ohio river boat; the "Kate Sargeant," EE ruming 
from Evansville to Terre Haute, and sometimes farther north; the "Crescent," the 
"D. B. Campbell," and many others. The "Romeo" was a boat of 356 tons displacement, 
160 feet in. length and 33 feet wide. While Captain Uriah Shewmaker owned the 
vessel he left it in the hands of his son, Captain J. W. Shewmaker, and Captain 
Gosnell most of the time. This boat was the last of the big steamers to come up 
to Terre Haute, in fact it was the biggest boat that plied the northern Wabash after 
the war. The Nyisitor" was sunk in the fifties and the gunwales of the old hull 
ca still be seen during the time of low water near Old Terre Haute. The "Cumber— 
land," shown in the photo, was a boat 110 feet in length, and about 28 feet across 
decks, and as a a passenger and freighter ran on the lower Wabash until 
within recent years. The "Ida Lee" was a typical freighter, an? with her two barges 
carried thousands of bushels of corn to and fram Terre Haute. Captain Gosnell was 
master of the "lee" for many years. The largest boat ever knowm to have reached 


the Terre Haute wharf was the "Crescent City," over 250 feet in length, with 1,000 
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tons displacement and drawing six feet of water. Early in the "Crescent" went as 

far north as Perryville, at that time a great pork center, and after taking ona 
heavy cargo started down stream. At Clinton it struck the draw of the bridge and 
tore out several large pier stones. When it reached the"Teree Haute bridge the trick 
was reveated, only instead of taking a few stones away, the "Crescent" took almost 
half of the draw span with it. The next largest boat was the "John M. Stockwell", 
owned by William Greer. It was 250 feet long and had a tonnage of 700 tons. 

The cargoes of the big boats were always about the same. On ascending the 
Wabash they brought machinery and the finer food and cloth stuffs. On descending 
they were laden with pork and corn, the two great products of western Indiana during 
its earliest development. But the days of steamboats were destined to be numbered, 
and just as steamboats drove the flatboats fran the river railroads have driven the 
steamers out of business. When the country became a earch of steam roads river 
traffic was too slow. While it would take weeks for boats to carry a Perio from 
Terre Haute toMansville or Cincinnati the steam road would take the same stuff in 
a few days, and the restless hurly-burly of the American people demanded the quickest 
possible service. Another cause for the discontinuance of regular river service 
was the civil war. During the war almost every packet went out of the river, many 
of them into goverment service. The Shewmakers sold the "Campbell" and the "Him- 
rod" to the federal government, and the "Sam Ore" was captured and sunk in the 
Tennessee rivere After the war the service was never renewed with the same vim 
and regularity that had once characterized river traffic, and now the upper river 
is merely a big muddy pond on which picnickers, hunters and fishermen can spend 
a cay of rest or recreation. Terre Haute has still three old~time licensed masters, 
Captain Shewmaker, Captain Gosnell and Captain Emmet Hall. Timothy O'Brien, an 
old-time pilot, was last heard of a few years ago at Coiumbus, Oe, and Captain 
Alf! ___ Belimont, who was pilot of the "Visitor" when she sunk, lived until 


recently near Vincinnes. The rest have left the Wabash and have crossed the Styx. 
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Clipping. Describes Life 
Along the Wabash Ri 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


A yellowed newspaper clipping found in an old family Bible by Charles C. 
Hall. Columbus, Ohio, and sent back to Terre Haute inspired another look at river 
front activities of by-gone vears. Aa 

According to the account headlined “Steamboats On Wabash,” it is interest- 
ing to know that the first steam boat that ever ascended the Wabash came up tne 
stream in 1822. It was called the “Florence.” The people living along the stream 
had heard rumors of the new invention, but were inclined to look upon it in a 
sxeptical light, as an unpractical creation. They had been accustomed for a long 
‘ime to seeing canoes, flatboats, keelboats and pirogues upon the stream, for in 
¿acsee days the river was the only means of transportation except by team, and 
they nad become reconciled and satistied with that sort of travel. 

But the “Florence” created much excitement, and the people flocked to the 
stream from miles around to look upon the new invention, and to laugh at its 
failure. The young and old, the poor and the well-to-do stood side by side and 
threw up their hats with glee when they saw the boat gliding along the waters. 
Still they were unwilling to admit that the new invention could be of any prac- 
tical value. 

It was not until the spring of 1825 that they were convinced. At that time a 
hoat heavily laden with merchandise came up the stream and landed its cargo at: 
the foot of Main Street in Terre Haute. That proved the value of the steam boat. 
The boat that carried the cargo was called the “Plow Boy.” 

With the passing years the 
Wabash River continued to 
serve the growing city of |, 4Nd the sharp tang of new 
Terre Haig e. | leather—all this was Ohio 
Cargoes were Street. the city’s river-front 
laden aboard and the focal point of all 
many vessels| | Terre Haute’s early com- 
whose bows, : Merce. P; 


pointed ` toward | As late as 1895 the oid Wa- ` 
the public! bash River continued to make 
square, and car-; news. The “Terre Heute Eve. 


-goes were taken 
ashore from 
many others. _ 
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ning Gazette’ ran a regular 
column called "Along the Riv- 
er.” In the month of March, 
the “Janie Rea” went down 
river after more corn. ‘’Con- 
siderable activity on the river 
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was occasioned by the an- 
nouncement that the piace 
was black with ducks and 
every old river rat and sports- 
man that could resurrect a 
flint lock or muzzle loader 
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| menced. The ducks were: 
¿there but the festive hunters | 
| failed to get many. All in all 
_ probably 25 ducks were shot." 


| “The stage of the river re- 


| mains at about three feet in 
| the channel. AN of the ice ias 
floated down stream and the 
| Water is clear of obstruction, | 
but is very muddy. 

' “The steamer, ‘'Peavka- 
l skaw." of Vincennes, is ex- 
ected in these waters soon. 
The boat has left Vincennes i 

| but has not arrived yet. 

“The ‘Janie Rae’ arrived ves 
terday and carried the large 
new barge recently pur- 
chased, which will increase 
the carrving capacity to 6.000 
sacks. The boat was loaded 
with corn from the Hudnut 
Milling Co. She deft this morn- 
ing for a trip south. About 
three trips a week are made. 

The sale of the ‘Mallard 
No. 2° to A. G. Herrington 
has not been consummated as 
‘vet. If the sale is effected Mr. 
H. will go to Litile Rock, Ark. 
by boat, starting sometime in 
_ April. A party of. sports will 
go on this trip. 

Riverside Park Opens 

“A number of houseboats 
are lying along the river's 
edge, awaiting the opening of: 
‘spring so that they can drift 
‘down with the tide to other 
places.” 

Farther north up the river 
a new place of entertainment 
opened on May 11, 1902. Riv- 
erside Park, situated a mile 
north -of Collett Park on the 
banks of the Wabash, was 
formally opened and arrange- 
ments were made to take care 
of several thousand people 
during the day. 

The Junior Order Band fur- 
nished the music. Free 
amusement for all included a 
high dive and aeria} perform- 
ance by Parks and Havden. 
There were also boat races. - 

Riverside Park was located 
on a little rise on ‘the east 
bank of the river about a 
quarter of a mile south of old 
Fort Harrison, immediately 
south of the Fort Harrison 
Fishing and Hunting club's 
grounds. Boats ran from the 
city to the new park where a 
good landing had been built. 
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Few men could equal Malcolm A. 
Steele’s accumulated knowledge of 
the Wabash River. Better known as 
“Skipper,” Steele was interested in 
the river beginning in childhood. 

His first river trip was in 1882 
when he was 8. The Steele family 
planned to visit in Hutsonville, IIl., 
and boarded the steamboat ‘Janie 
Rea” at the foot of Walnut Street. 

Going past the courthouse square, 
a jungle of young trees and shrub- 
bery before the present courthouse 
was built, Steele saw hitching racks 
all around the square for horse- 
drawn buggies and wagons. The 
family passed the Crapo House at 
First and Walnut streets, and con- 
tinued on west over the cobblestones 
to the boat landing. The first paved 
street in town was Walnut from First 
to the low-water level. 

The boat landing was the busiest 
place in town in 1882. A number of 


boats were working the river includ- - 


ing the “Johnny Walker,” sister boat 
to the “Janie Rea,” the “Prairie 
City,” and the “Reindeer.” 
Horse-drawn drays and rigs were 
delivering farm machinery, lumber, 
groceries, etc., and the lower deck of 
the “Janie Rea” was piled high with 
freight. Her upper deck accom- 
modated 35 to 40 passengers in the 
cabins. This boat made regular trips 
from Terre Haute to Vincennes. 
Capt. William Cooper was the 
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By Dorothy Clark 
Special to The Tribune-Star 


pilot. His son, Charles, was also a 


licensed pilot. The engineer was 
Lance Palmer. Two long and one 
short blast from the whistle of the 
“Janie Rea” was the signal to the 
farmers along the Wabash that B.G. 
Hudnut was paying the highest price 
for their white corn. It was said that 
he had this unique whistle patented. 

Early in the spring the Hudnut 
Milling Co. would pay for hauling 
about 5,000 grain sacks down river to 
be distributed along the river banks 
whereever there were corn cribs. 
The filled sacks would be picked up 
later by the “Janie Rea.” 

The first gasoline-powdered motor 
boat on the Wabash was owned by 
George Crane, Ora Davis and Frank 
Carmack. They built a camp on the 
river opposite and just north of the 
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present Elks Club. According to 
Steele, Lewis Rippetoe purchased 
the first Johnson marine engine for 
his launch. 

When he was in high school, Steele 
built his own canoe and spent as 
much time as possible on the river. 
Later he operated the “Fairy 
Queen,” a pleasure boat built by 
Capt. Shoemaker for the Terre 
Haute Hunting and Fishing Club. 

The last boat on the Wabash to 
carry freight between Terre Haute 
and Merom was the ‘‘City of Terre 
Haute” with Capt. William Cooper in 
charge. Built by Steele in the 1890s, 
the gasoline-propelled stern-wheeler 
was 65 feet long and 16 feet wide. 
This boat made regular trips to 
Merom, stopping at Fairbanks Land- 
ing, Prevo Landing, Darwin, York, 
Hutsonville, Merom, Palestine 
Landing and Bright Light, a saloon 
at the railroad crossing over the 
Wabash below Merom. The boat 
delivered 20 to 40 cases of beer and 
two or three tons of ice there each 
trip. 

The boat carried all kinds of 
freight and passengers, and caused 
the railroads to cut their freight 
rates in half to meet the competition 
for these stops along the Wabash. 

The last large steamboat on the 
upper Wabash was the 
“Piankeshaw,’’ which was used to 
move barges for the Wabash- Sand 
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knew well the 


and Gravel Co. Edward Tetzel 
owned a 35-foot side-wheeler 
pleasure boat used for hunting and 
fishing trips. 

Licensed pilots were obligated to 
come on call whenever their 
services were needed, no matter 
how busy they might be with other 
activities. George J. Hammerstein, 
a license holder, was ‘frequently 
called away from his downtown 
queensware store to pilot a steam- 
boat. Sam Garvin was a licensed 
engineer, and William Carr was a 
pilot. Capt. Cooper was the last 
licensed pilot in Terre Haute; Capt. 
Shoemaker died shortly before him. 

The Wabash River in the vicinity 
of Terre Haute has seen a lot of 
traffic from the days of the Indian 
canoes, French pirogues, flatboats 
and steamboats to the modern motor 
boats. The first steamboat, the 
“Florence,” arrived in Terre Haute 
in 1822, the first of many such boats 
to carry passengers and freight up 
and down the Wabash. 

The shipyard, located just north of 
the present waterworks, constructed 
the big Terre Haute boat of 1841. It 
was 130 feet long, 29 feet wide and 
carried 10,000 bushels of corn. 

In the early 1880s, George Faris 
was elected to Congress by the 
people interested in the promotion of 
the Wabash River. Through his 
efforts an appropriation was made 
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by Congress for the first government 
survey. 

According to Capt. Cooper, three 
engineers were hired to do this 
survey. They engaged the “Janie 
Rea” for the entire time necessary 
to do the job. Then they loaded on the 
supplies required for the job — a 
case of whiskey and a crate of 
oranges. 


Sitting on the forward deck they 
cut the oranges in two pieces and 
threw the halves overboard, measur- 
ing their bobbing progress from one 
point to another to gauge the speed 
of the river’s current. They drank 
the whiskey in between times to 
ward off a chill or for some other 
imaginary medicinal purpose. A 
delightful summer vacation was 
enjoyed by three men at goverment 
expense, and nothing was ever heard 
of their report. 

In the 1890s, another surbey was 
ordered. This time nine or 10 men 
brought a houseboat and anchored it 
a half mile south of the wagon 
bridge. Here they played cards most 


of the day, and came ir wn every 
night to make the rou vf all the 
west-end saloons. The gboat they 


had brought along to puli snags with 
stayed anchored on the opposite side 
of the river. Thus ended the second 
survey of the Wabash River. 
Steele and other old-time river 
men believed that dredging would do 


no good. As long as the old paddle 
wheel steamers were in use, they 
kept the sand out of the channel. 
They lobbied for the building of three 
dams between Terre Haute and 
Mount Carmel. 

Steele told of the ‘‘first river 
bottom” which the Wabash had 
overflowed each spring from earliest 
knowledge of the river. This land 
was never cultivated, as the water 
ran off slowly and was held in 
several ponds, namely Five-Mile 
Pond, Conover, Goose and Grassy 
Ponds. When the levee associations 
built the Jenckes Levee, Prairieton, 
Hutsonville and Vincennes levees, 


these ponds became dry and fell into | 


disuse as natural reservoirs. 


“The second bottom’’ was good 
farming land, and the farmers 


averaged four crops out of five. With | 


the heavy yield of 100 bushels of corn 
to the acre, the farmer could afford 
to lose one crop out of five. 

When the Jenckes, Prairieton and 
West Terre Haute levees were 
strengthened and repaired, the old- 
timers predicted that the next high 
water would flood all of West Terre 
Haute from the north. Water running 
down hill has to find its level, and the 
more water there is, the farther it 
spreads out, flooding more and more | 
acres. The old Wabash on a rampage 
is an awesome sight and greatly to 
be feared. 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 
The First Wabash Steam Ferryboat 
To the Editor of The 
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DONOT Cii iCULATE 
Sir: By reading an item in your paper of a recent 

date I see that Captain James Hook should have said that 
"there never was a steam ferryboat in the Wabash river at 
Terre Haute." He is certainly mistaken, for I have a dis- 
tinct recollection of having ridden across the Wabash Riv- 
er in a steam ferryboat a number of times about forty years 
ago. The boat was owned and run by a man by the name of 
Jack Landon, or Langdon, I have forgotten which. I know 


he used to reside in a little frame house across the street, 


south from Judge Moffatt's old brick homestead. 


G.A. Bettcher 
Nettleton, Arkansas, May 22, 1886 


Taken from the Terre Haute Express May 37, 1882 
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Steamboat Days On The Wabash Here 


A A 


ay, July 15, 1951. 


Lasted Until About Middle Eighties 


| A. R. Markle. 

| For several centuries the Wabash 
[River was a means of transporta- 
ition, first by the Indians them- 
selves and later by a few score of 
white men. Some of these were 
priests, missionaries, and some 
traders and explorers, but when the 
white man finally began to invade 
the Indian territory, it had not 
been an artery of commerce. With 
the settlement of Vincennes by the 
French, it assumed some impor- 
tance as it was used by the traders, 
who met with the Indians at that 
point as well as at Fort Wayne. 

These two points became impor- 
tant in that Vincennes made contact 
by the Wabash, Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers with New Orleans as 
the shipping point for foreign 
trade, while Fort Wayne had as its 
outlet, the Maumee River, the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 

The important religious provinces 
of Quebec and Louisiana had inter- 
course with each other by means 
of these rivers and it is known that 
the boundary between the two 
provinces was the “high lands,” an 
indefinite location which might 
have been anywhere between Lafa- 
yette and the narrows, near Merom. 

The Advent of Commerce. 

The few white men who entered 
our immediate neighborhood made 
use of the river, 
pirogues or flatboats. As the prod- 
ucts of the region passed the con- 
sumption stage, they could reach 
the nearest market by going down 
the river where the market was 
more to their advantage. 

In the spring of 1822 there came 
a small steamboat, called the 
Florence, and while the second 
boat, the Plow Boy, did not arrive 
until April 1, 1824, they marked 
the beginning of a remarkable era 
in the history of Terre Haute. To 
the people of the northeastern por- 
tion of our nation, a steamboat 
means a steamship plying in deep 
water, while to us, whose language 
is more direct, a steamboat was an 
entirely different craft. 

The author who wrote “The Log 
of the Bessie Ann” reminded our 
eastern friends that if one of our 
steamboats -was to reach the At- 
lantic Ocean, a playful slap from 
one of its waves would have the in- 
habitants of the coast line picking 
up kindling wood for weeks there- 
after. 

The midwestern vessels were bet- 
ter fitted for the shallow waters of 

ur rivers which might vary in 
depth from a score or more of feet 
at flood stage, to a minus ten inches 
in drought. Drawing but two feet 
or less draft, this same writer tells 
of a resourceful captain who “when 
|the sandbars came up for air, pro- 
ceeded his craft with a keg of beer, 
and his boat followed him, floating 
on the suds.” Some men even 
boasted that they could sail across 
a cow pasture on a heavy dew. 

i We do not have a complete record 


coming up in! 


of the many hundreds of these 
boats that followed the Florence 
land the Plow Boy, but our early 
newspapers prominently displayed 
in their columns the boat lists of 
arrivals and departures from the 
local wharf. 
Arrivals and Departures. 

In June of 1834, the steamer 
Sylph arrived here from ports 
above and the next day departed 
down the river to the Rapids, from 
which it returned a week later. This 
would indicate that they loaded 
and unloaded at many landings be- 
tween these points. They then 
went to Clinton and Tilson’s Ferry. 
Meantime the packet Jack had ad- 
vertised “will ply during the pres- 
ent season, when the water permits, 
between Cincinnati and Terre 
Haute touching at the intermediate 
ports.” ; 

The captain of the Sylph an- 
nounced that it would meintain a 
regular schedule between Cincin- 
nati and the several points on the 
Wabash River during the summer 
of 1839. 

The Wabash Courier announced 
an Nocember 28, 1839, that the 
steamboat Illinois, on its way here 
from St. Louis, was wrecked by a 
boiler explosion on the Mississippi 
about five miles above the Ohio, 
with the resulting deaths of 28 
persons. 

B. H. Hand announced in Octo- 
ber, 1841, that he had added the 
steamboat Livingston to his Steam- 
boat Hotel at the Evansville land- 
ing. He assured passengers that in 
this way no steamboat could pass 
them by as might be the case if 
they stayed at a hotel on land. It 
was also used as a warehouse for 
merchants’ goods. 

Other Boat Lists. 

As river traffic increased, the 
boat lists in the newspapers became 
longer, and at one time there were 
as many as thirty craft tied up at 
the local wharf, which lay between 
Wabash and Walnut. 

Among those listed were such 
names as the Sparton, between 
Delphi and Cincinnati; the Gem, be- 
tween Lafayette and Evansville; 
the Columbian, between Cincinnati 
and Delphi; the Nick-of-the-Woods, 
between here and Cincinnati; the 
Adalaide, between Lafayette and 
Cincinnati; the Juniata, between 
Evansville and ports above; the 
Tippecanoe, between Delphi and 
New Orleans; the Browhsville, be- 
tween the mouth of the Wabash 
and Lafayette; the Tuscumbia, be- 
tweenu the Rapids and Lafayette; 
the Ontario, to Pittsburgh; the Le- 
ander, between Delphi and Pitts- 
burgh; the New Haven, between 
Delphi and Pittsburgh; the Raritan, 
between Pittsburgh and Lafayette; 
the Visitor, between Shawneetown 
and Attica; the Virginia, between 
Cincinnati and Lafayette; the 
Zephyr, between New Orleans and 
Lafayette; the Star-in-the-West, be- 
tween Cincinnati and Lafayette; 


‘|sair, between Cincinnati and Lafa- 


the Minstrel, between Lafayette ands. 3 i to the 
Pittsburgh; the Herschell, between|5¥immers would swim up to 


-mes boats, and in retaliatton the cap- 
Patay CU eRe E E ea tain would release hot water from 


the cooling system, and the prank- 
sters speedily scattered. 

The last of the steamboat flotilla 
survived until the early ’80’s when 
the Ida Lee and the Janie Rea still 
hauled corn to the Hudnut nominy 
milis here. Both were sold ta Ohio 
River concerns and the Ida Jee 
| plied the Tennessee River for 
some years. 


yette; the Laneaster, between Lafa- 
yette and Pittsburgh;*the Vigilant, 
between Lafayette and: Pittsburgh; 
‘the Martha, between ports above 
Pittsburgh; the General Warren, 
between ports above and to Terre 
Haute; the Thames, from the mouth 
of the Wabash; the Cecilia, between 
Pittsburgh and ports above, and 
the Marquette, between New Or- 
leans and Lafayette. 
Bridges. 

The first interference of the free 
traffic on the river was the bridge 
at the foot of Ohio street, pro- 
vided with a swinging section on 
pontoons which could be opened 
to allow the passage of steamboats. 
But on one occasion, the steamboat 
American, coming down the river, 
became impatient and rammed its 
way through the bridge. This re- 
sulted in a long, drawn out legal 
case, which finally resulted in a 
judgment against the boat, obtained 
at Greencastle. 

The Terre Haute drawbridge had 
a lift-span which opened to allow 
the passage of steamboats, but 
which in time became useless, when 
the channel shifted toward the east- 
ern bank. We have a note that the 
first steamboat went through the 
draw of the Alton Railroad, bridge 
on February 16, 1854. 

As one views the present Big 
Four bridge, one notes that that 
drawspan also indicates the channel 
had shifted from the west to east 
end of the bridge. The present 
bridges make no provision for the 
passage of steamboats and if one of 
these modern carriers should 
whistle for the opening of the draw 
it might prove embarassing to the 
owners of the boat, as well as the 
owners of the bridge. However, 
modern river traffic is handled by 
the low barges and equally low 
towboats. 

Side-Wheeler Vs. Stern-Wheeler. 

Many of the early boats were 
driven by great paddle ‘wheels lo- 
cated on either side of the boat. 
Some of them were driven by sep- 
{arate engines, which made neviga- 
tion easier around sharp bends. The- 
modern traffic is handled by small 
but powerful stern-wheelers, which, 
while they are called towboats or 
tugboats, are neither one, as they 
tie on to the rear-end of their 
barges and push them up or down 
the river. 

The last survivors were freight- 
ers, doing almost no passenger 
business, and probably the last of 
these was the Janie Rae, which) 
hauled corn from Hutsonville and 
other downstream landings for the. 
hominy mills, a one-time prominent 
industry in Terre Haute. 

In these later days, several small 
-pleasure crafts plied the Wabash in! 
this vicinity, on joy rides and hunt- 
ing trips. Among these were the, 
Little Joker and the Mallard. The 
last of such craft which flourished 
in the twenties and thirties, was a 
shallow flat-boat, driven by a gaso- | 
line engine and equipped with a) 
dancing floor and an overhead awn- 
ing. This craft made frepuent, 
pleasure trips as far as Clinton and 
back and was a constant annoyance 
to the hosts that went swimming 
from the sandbar above the Water 
Works in so much as they swam in 
the state of nature. Some of the 
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Sunday, June 28, 1453. 


Steamboat Business Here Back 
In The Forties Was Important 


| A. R. Markie. 
` The streets of the town at this 
time were unpaved—the best of 
them being only graveled. In 
| some of the streets great stumps 
| of trees made travel difficult and 
| even in the best kept residential 
sections water often stood. These 
holes of mud and water frequent- 
ly. had hogs wallowing in them in 
f great delight. 
| Communication. 
Communication between people 
was almost entirely by word of 
mouth or written message. Only 
-in extreme urgency was the tele- 
| graph used and it was frequently 
| interrupted by line trouble. The 
jmail was a rare thing and was 
brought in by stage once or twice 
a week, seldom daily. It might 
have been on the road for days 
or weeks and in no case was mail 
delivered. As a result the post 
office became a common meet- 
ing place for business and gossip. 


Commerce. 


The extent of the city’s business 
can be roughly estimated from 
the fact that in 1843 there were 
112 establishments carrying on 
43 kinds of business, ranging 
from guns mi+*hing to brew- 
ering. The grat variety of 
different kinds of business in 
such a small town is remarkable 
but it was part of the necessary 
condition of things before the 
time of railroads. Each com- 
munity had to be more or less 
self-sufficient. Most of the busi- 
nesses of this period of which we 
write are now extinct, or nearly 
so, but one to survive was pho- 
tography, tuen called daguerro- 
‘a 
| The advertisements of the 
time gave a somewhat vivid pic- 
ture of the business life. These 
advertisements were surpassed 
in size and impressiveness only 

y those for patent medicines. 
But the art of advertising, as we 
understand it, was not yet highly 


Education in 1850, however, was 


still on a par with selling soap organized in 
and bacon, Anyone with the price pbuilding was 


of an advertisement in his pocket 
might set up to teach. Sometimes 
a committee of some sort under- 
took to establish a school and 
hired the teachers. The work was 

rried on much as that of music 


developed. But what they lacked lieereners” and” business colleges 


in typographical display was 
often made up for in other ways 
and on the whole they surpassed 
those of today as a steady diet 
for reading. 


Transportation. 


Transportation facilities were 
crude in many cases and very ef- 
ficient in others. After several 
years the Wabash and Erie Canal 
was still not entirely dependable. 
From the north it followed the 
river very closely and sometimes 
on built ground- which extended 
around a bluff. High water and 
floods very frequently destroyed 
sections of it. The freight packets 
on the canal usually used two 
teams which alternated day and 
night taking on freight in Toledo, 
delivering it in Terre Haute or 
carrying it on through to Evans- 
ville. Only the very fast packet 
boats reached a speed as high as 
five and six miles an hour. 

Merchandise from the east 


today. It should be stated that 
the city provided school buildings 
which were rented to teachers 
before the teachers themselves 
were hired. 

In existence in Terre Haute at 
this time were a. Terre Haute 
College, a Wabash Female Semi- 
‘nary, a Terre Haute select fe- 
male school, St. Vincent’s 
Academy for Young Ladies, and 
_in May of 1950 Mrs. Leggett’s 
| School for -Girls.was advertised 
to open in the basement of the 
Baptist Church. This had ex- 
panded by August into Mr. and 
Mrs. Leggett’s Schoo] for Young 
Ladies and Gentlemen and Miss- 
es and Boys. They offered to 
teach geography, arithmetic 
and grammar for. $3.00 a quarter, 
history and natural science for 
$4.00 a quarter, and Latin, Greek 
and French for $5.00 a quarter. 

A highly controversial] Terre 
Haute Institute for Young Ladies 
was begun in 1851 offering ad- 


| 


coast, Philadelphia, Baltimore or*| vanced instruction in physical 


other eastern cities came in on 
great high Conestoga wagons, 
carrying as much as five tons in 
a load. These were drawn by two, 
three, or four span of horses that 
held to the road day after day. 
In some cases of bad weather and 
interference of traffic in that way 
it often took six weeks to make 
the run from Baltimore to Terre 
Haute. Some would come from 
Baltimore to Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, from there embark on 
steamboat down the river to the 
mouth of the Wabash and come 
up from there. Sometimes they 
transhipped at Louisville. 

Usually these well run packet 
lines, carrying passengers as well 
as freight, had definite schedules. 
They would leave Terre Haute on 
a certain day, go up to Lafayette, 
discharge their load, collect new 
passengers and freight and return 
to Terre Haute. 9 

At the height of the steamboat 
trade there sometimes were as 
many as thirty-five boats lined 
up at the wharves here. At Terre 
Haute they would have a regular 
run down the river to the mouth 
of the Wabash, then up to Louis- 


| ville, on to Pittsburgh, or down to 


Natches and New Orleans. 


Education. 

The schools of Terre Haute in 
1850 would be perhaps harder to 
recognize than anything else. It 
seems almost incredible that it 
was only in 1860 that schools sup- 


| ported by taxation came to the 


city to stay. At the start of the 
free public school system, teach- 
ers were brought from abroad 
for we here had no really quali- 
fied teachers for specified sub- 


‘jects. 


education and maternal care. 


Churches. 


The Methodist circuit rider was 
the first church representative in 
this county but by 1850 there 
were also Baptist, Methodist, 
Christian, Congregational, Episc6- 
palian, Presbyterian and Uni- 
versalist churches as well. 

The first Catholic church 
erected in Vigo county was lo- 
cated at St. Mary’s on the west 
side of the river in 1837. This 
parish became the center of 
influence not only as the home 
of the Sisters of Providence, but 
the nucleus of the St. Mary's 
Academic Institute. St. Joseph’s, 
the first Catholic church in Terre 
Haute, was built in 1837, and was 
located on the west side of Fifth, 
between Ohio and Walnut streets. 

The plain history of St. Mary’s 
Institute relates how the institu- 
tion was established in the woods 
of Indiana four miles west of 
Terre Haute. Through the earn- 
est solicitation of the Bishop of 
Vincennes and the cooperation of 
Father Bateaux, six Sisters of 
Providence came from France. 
Led by Mother Theodore, the 
founder of the institution, they 
| arrived by stage at the place 
thathas become St. Mary’s. 

The plat of Terre Haute filed 
by the proprietors of the town 
dedicated a double lot at the 
northwest corner of Fourth and 
Poplar streets for a church and 
it was there in 1833 that the As- 
| bury Chapel of the Methodist 
, Church was begun. The struc, 
j ture faced Poplar street and 
was soon outgrown so that in 
1841 a new building was erected 
‘facing Fourth street. - 


iversalist Church was 
sa 1841 and a frame 
erected at the. ie a 
ast corner of Fourth and Ohio. 
fice services were held until the 
congregation outgrew the quar- 
ters and a new building was, 
erected in 1869 on the east side 
of Eighth street north of Cherry. 
Five “Free Men of Color” or- 
ganized the “African Chureb 
here in 1839 and by 1842 they had 
built a church and were holding 
services. This group later be- 
came the Allen A. M. E. Church. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR. J. 
Richards is a retired AT&T 
telegraph operator and he and 
his wife live at Casey, Til. A 
native of Terre Haute, Richards 
vividly describes an old Terre 
Haute sawmill and the Roy H: 
Steamer on the Wabash River. 
The author's father was a P. S. 
Mace Sawmill worker at the 
turn of the century. This is the 
last of a two-part series. 


The excursion runs returned 
to the Ohio St. mooring. usually 
late Sunday afternoon or 
evening. One member of the 
crew would be left on board the 
boat as a watchmen if they 
didn't completely unload or if 
the weather was threatening. 

We lived on S Ist St. not too 
far from the landing and my 
father usually drew the night 
watch. When this happened. my 
mother, myself and sister would 
bunk on the boat for the night 
also. , 

I was about eight years old 
one Sunday night when we were 
awakened by my father yelling 
and working fyriously at one 
end of the mooring ropes. A 
large wind storm had come up 
and loosened the ropes 
tethering the excursion barge 


barge and pilot boat to swing 
out into the river current. He 
managed fo reinforce the pilot 
boat end morring enough to hold 
until he could get help to restore 
it to its normal mooring at both 
ends. 

The mill worked until noon on 
Saturdays, at which time each 
man stopped at the window of 
the office and received his 
week's pay in.cash in a sealed 


end allowing the excursion 


pay envelope. During my 
childhood many times I wouid 
walk from our home, about two 
miles. and wait for my father 
until he received his pay 

There was a saloon at Ist and 
Chestnut Sts. where many of the 
men stopped for a beer on pay 
day Stopping there with my 
father. having a beer also and a 
sandwich made by myself. from 
the always available free lunch 
counter. is one of my fondest 
childhood memories. 

The P S. Mace sawmill had 
two major customers for their 
products 

The Studebaker Wagon 
factory of South Bend. Ind.. 
contracted for wagon parts 
which were cut from patterns 
by a band saw after the original 
log had been sawed and 
resawed to suitable size pieces 
for the parts required. The 
other large customer was the 
many coal mine companies 
throughout the vicinity and 
state which used wooden posts 
to prop up the ceilings in the 
underground mine tunnels and 
used wedged shaped shingle 
like pieces to wedge between 
the post and the ceiling to 
secure a tight fit. 

After school was -out the 
summer of 1919. during my 
fifteenth year. my father got me 
a job at the mill: stacking 
finished parts in the stock room 
where they were stored until 
loaded into railroad cars for 
shipment to South Bend. There 
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was anahe boy hired also at 
the same time whose father 
worked in the mill. I don't 
remember his last name but 
they referred to him by his 
nickname. as I remember was 
Monk. ; 


When automobile trucks 
began to appear for commercial 
use. P S. Mace had Packard 
Motor. Co. custom make him a 
heavy duty truck for the sole 
purpose of hauling logs. It was a 
large sturdy truck for its time 
with a rear wheel chain drive 
and discontinued the Roy H and 
river log hauling. The truck 
driver waS a man named 
Starkey The truck allowed 
them to purchase timber closer 
to home and away from the 
river 

My employment ended that 
year in August because of 
school. But I obtained a job as 
Western Union messenger in 
the evening and attended school 
inthe daytime. _ 

I do not remember when the 
sawmill finally closed down but 
with the advent of the 
Studebaker automobile the 
manufacture of the Studebaker 
wagonordersranout. | 

Leonard Mace. the sonof P. S. 
was managing the mill ‘at the 
time I was there. Foremen from 
time to time altered between 
Roy and Charley Mace, who I 
believe must have been 
brothers of P. S. or could have 
been nephews. 

The P S. Mace residence is 
still standing and occupied at 
the northeast corner of 18th and 
Ohio Sts. The Mace original 
horse and buggy barn with its 
cupola on top is still there which 
is now used as a garage. 
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There are still many of us around who 
remember the old Winner and Welcome 
and the Reliance and Reliable, two twin 
excursion boats on which we went on Sun- 
day School picnics, dances and parties up 
the Wabash River. 

But there are none of us around who 
really remember the old paddle wheel 
freight boats and steamboats which took 
people and freight up and down the 
Wabash. In the early days, this was the 
best mode of travel and often theater and 
dancing parties were held on the boats 
when they landed, with people coming 
from ail over the area to attend. 

The last river captain in this area was 
Emmet Halt, a broad shouldered, tall, keen 
eyed and interesting man with many tales 
to tell. He was a hale and hearty man with 
a booming voice. 

The old captain started working on the 
river in 1861, when he was only eight years 
old. He signed on with his father on his 
boat, the “Anna Belle,” a freight boat that 
ran from Vincennes to Terre Haute. 

Young Emmet had the job of washing 
dishes and was ambitious to become a 
river captain like his father. 

He thought the best boat on the river 
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some of the 
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By Frances E. Hughes 


then was the “Old Romeo," which was 
owned by Uriah Shumaker. At one time, 
Hall was captain of this boat, which was 
130 feet long, 30 feet wide and cost more 
than $15,000 when it was built in 1885. The 
boat had 38 state rooms and a full cabin 
and was one of the luxury boats on the 
river. 


Other boats that plied the river in the 
early days were named ‘Young America,” 
“Elk”, “Peter J. Clarke,” “H. O. Beam,” 
“Prairie City,” ‘‘Bellfontaine’’ and 
“Belgrade.” 


When theater and dancing parties were 
held on the “Old Romeo,” people would 
come from Vincennes to Terre Haute on 
the railroad and returned to Vincennes on 
the boat for $4 each. 


Sometimes as many as 65 landings were 
made between Terre Haute and Vincennes, 
including Russelville, Merom and Hut- 
sonville. In the winter, many times the river 
would be frozen over and the crew would 
all camp on the river bank until the river 
was once again navigable. 


In the winter of 1885, the boat left Vin- 
cennes at 9 o’clock in the morning and 
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It’s a river that is famous in song the world over, but generally 
laughed about in Terre Haute. The Wabash is a beautiful river and 
potentially a great recreation boon to this area. It is also an im- 
portant ingredient of the business and industry climate in the area 
and an important natural resource. 

This week, The Spectator features four stories about the 
Wabash of times past and now. There’s some humor, some 
nostalgia, and some hard information here. 

Next week, The Spectator will look at the water quality and 
factors affecting the future of the river. 


STEAMBOAT?—No, that’s the Wabash River Generating Station of Public 
Service Indiana looming over the Wabash, just north of Terre Haute. In 
the picture below, one of the many pleasure craft that ply the Wabash 
makes its way down the rising river. 


yesterday’s river boats 


landed in Terre Haute at sundown. The 
next day was New Year's Day so an all- 
night New Year's Eve dance was held on 
the boat that night. 

The boat was so well known for its 
pleasure excursions that when the Romeo 
pulled in to the dock at Terre Haute ap- 
proximately 2,000 people were often on the 
bank to see her. 

This boat burned on the Yazoo River in 
Mississippi in 1888. 

Hall, the last river captain in this area, 
made his home in Terre Haute after 1886 
until his death in the 1930s. He was born in 
Clarke County, Ill. 

The old river captain found the work on 
the boats very hard but he had a good time 
on the river. He claimed that many times a 
freight boat would pull into Terre Haute at 
3 o'clock in the afternoon, discharge its 
freight and then a “shindig” would be held 
on the boat until morning, when it would 
pull out again with a new load of freight for 
Vincennes. 

If we do get navigation on the Wabash 
again, maybe someone will build a new ex- 
cursion boat to run between Vincennes 
and Terre Haute or even the entire length 


of the Wabash. 
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Native Hoosiers have strong ties to the Wabash. The strains 
of On the Banks Of The Wabash have been known to bring tears to 
the eyes of displaced Hoosiers, particularly those stuck in faraway 
places. One would assume that ali Indiana people spent some 
portion of their tives near the river; but | suspect that few have 
ever stood on the muddy banks or walked on a sandbar. 

The banks of the river are, for the most part, thickets of weed 
trees---sycamores, cottonwood, soft maples, and trees of heaven. 
It is only these arboreal ragamuffins that have the vigor to 
withstand the periodic inundaticns that come with the floods. 
Their roots grip with the tenacity of grim death. Some, when the 
bank is nearly washed away and their supporting soil is gone, 
heel over and continue growing in a horizontal position. 

Most people who have lived with the river can tell of clam- 
bering out on the trunk of a fallen tree and fishing or diving off it. 
And, like the trees that eked out a precarious life on the river, for 
years there have been an intrepid group of people who have lived 
on and by the river. 

The river people are dwindling in numbers; but the Wabash , 
in past years, was the grocery, the thoroughfare and the home for 
the river people. During the Depression, the river and the farms 
that bordered it became home to those who chose to hunt, fish, 
trap and forage for a living. We would probably label them 
“dropouts” today. 

The river life was not an easy one; but those who were wise 
enough in wood and stream lore could survive. Meat was ob- 
tained by fishing and hunting. Shelter was a purloined hog house, 
a hay barn, or a crudely built log cabin. Many lived on house 
boats on the water. Lafayette, as late as the 1950’s, was the home 
of a large colony of houseboaters, known locally as the Mosquito 
Fleet. 

Our farm, at one time, had about six sets of river people. Each 
had their own method of making enough cash to buy those 
necessary items that they couldn’t make or forage--shotgun 
shells, flour and clothing. Some searched for herbs, ginseng, 
mayapple roots and others that were of value to the ‘‘herb doctor” 
who practiced in the area. Some fished for mussels and sold not 
only the shells but also the pearls they found in them. Some 
picked berries and nuts and sold them to the farm wives. And 
many were expert bootleggers and sold illicit whiskey. 

The river people of my childhood were usually loners, men 
who lived by and with themselves. Only one family lived on our 


river banks, not through choice but because the river and woods 
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were the only source of food that the father knew he could 
depend on. They came floating down the Wabash and tied up at 
our landing. Later, high water forced them up and over the bottom 
land and they eventually beached the craft on the old canal 
towpath. 

This family was poor; but the father was extremely bright and 
had many talents. Born in Germany, he was an expert at grape 
tending. Under his care, our vineyard grew and provided grapes 
for an ample supply of jellies, juice and wine. 

This family had a garden in the rich bottom land and kept a 
flock of chickens. The father pruned our fruit trees and set out 
small seedlings. | remember the peach trees in particular. Unlike 
the big, golden Elbertas that our neighbors grew, ours grew 
small, pinkish fruit; but the flavor couldn’t be matched. 

Eventually, the ‘economy improved, the family left our river 
bottoms, moved to the city, and the father found employment with 
a local industry. But some of the river people stayed on-- 
independent, free of the alarm and time clocks. 

There are still those who work the river. Brave souls who 
brave the treacherous currents and the floods. The Wabash has 
for them the same lure that the Atlantic has for the fishermen of 
Gloucester. 

The label “river rat” is frequently given these people. The 
name is not a pretty one; but taken with full connotation, it is most 
accurate. The river people have the intelligence, the ingenuity 
and the courage of rats. They don’t need handouts and they make 
their own way despite all obstacles. Like rats, they have learned 
the art of survival. 
How many of us could say the same about ourselves? 

; ọ Seo a WaT : : ; 
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fish & fishin’ the river 


By Steve Kash 


Fish as big and fat as any caught 
in America are here in the Wabash 
River. 

The biggest fish caught recently in 
the Wabash was an 80-pound catfish 
hauled in by George Collins, 1816 
South Harding Street. The fish was 
landed at the end of Hulman Street 
in a net placed there in September 
1973. 

“He was strong as a mule,” 
Collins recalls. “You couldn't have 
caught him with a rod and reel. He 
had already torn up several other 
fisherman’s nets, and the only way 
he didn't tear up mine was because 
he got so twisted up in it he couldn’t 
move.” 

His fish dressed out with 67 
pounds of meat. It was 3 1/2 feet 
long, 28” around, and 14” across the 
head. 

“| gave it to my son-in-law and he 
barbecued it and a small hog at a 
Halloween party. Everybody said the 
fish was delicious; Nobody even 
bothered to eat the hog.” Collins 
said. 

Probably the most enormous fish 
taken in the Wabash this century 
was caught in 1916. It weighed 125 
pounds. The name of the fellow who 
caught it has been lost in the local 
area, but one man, Eddie Kassis, of 
225 Turner, remembers being at the 
old Billy Brooks saloon at First and 
Osborne the day the fish was 
measured. 

Kassis says that after weighing the 
fish they kept it alive in a horse 
trough for a couple of days then they 
slaughtered it and chopped it into 
steaks. 

The ugliest, meanest, most 
inedible, end downright disgusting 
fish which makes its home in the 
Wabash is the Gar. These fish are 
scavengers which prefer to eat filthy 
things like garbage, raw sewage, 
and dead fish. They have a long biil 
like an alligator, rank, tough flesh 
and razor-sharp teeth. Gar grow to a 
maximum of twenty pounds. 

One local fisherman reported that 
when he caught a gar he took it up 
on the bank of the river and beat its 
brains out with his boat paddle. 

The darndest fish to catch is the 
sturgeon. It is from the eggs of this 
fish that caviar is made. According 
to James Counterman, 918 North 
Third, a part-time fish merchant, a 
sturgeon never takes the bait in its 
mouth. Instead the sturgeon, which 
has its teeth in its neck and not in its 
mouth, goes for the bait by flipping it 
with its tail. 

“When they go and flip at the bait 
they get their tail stuck in the hook 
and that’s the way I catch them,” 
Counterman says. 

It is doubtful that there are a great 
enough number of sturgeon in the 
Wabash to give businessmen ideas 
about opening up a Terre Haute 
Caviar factory. Counterman says 
that he only takes about fifteen per 
year, and the other commercial 


fishermen agree that sturgeon are 
relatively rare. 

The best fighting fish in the 
Wabash is the carp according to a 
consensus of long time rod and reel 
fishermen. Most of them say the 
reason he is so hard to land is that 
after he is hooked he fights you by 
coming in and going out, while a 
catfish will just lay on its side and 
wiggle in the mud after he is 
hooked. 

“Don't leave any slack in your line 
or the carp will be gone,” Eddie 
Kassis warns. 

Some 20 men commercially fish 
the Wabash. Numerous other area 
residents fish it by rod and reel from 
its banks. There are even several ac- 
counts of people coming from as far 
away as Indianapolis and Lafayette 
in hopes of taking a record breaker. 

The local commercial fishermen 
like to call themselves “river rats.” 
There are about 20 of these men 
who either make all or part of their 
income from the Wabash, and a few 
of these men are reported to make 
an annual income of $6000 for their 
work. 


BIG FISH—This 80-pound, 
and-a-half foot long catfish was 
taken from the Wabash by George 
Collins of Terre Haute. That’s Mrs. 
Collins showing the size of the fish, 
a not-uncommon weight for Wabash 
River catches. 


three- 


A few of these “river rats” live in 
little shacks or trailers down by the 
river, but most of them live in town. 
Often they are retired from working 
at other jobs and use their com- 
mercial fishing income to sup- 
plement their social security checks. 
However, a number of them work at 
another job full time and must get 
their fishing done either before or af- 
ter their regular working hours. 

Few of Terre Haute’s commercial 
fishermen work more than 10 hours 
a week, during the winter months, or 
on rainy days. Usually they are done 
both with their actual fishing and the 
cleaning of their catch by 10 a.m. 


They fish by using lines which are 
baited and left in the water over- 
night, and by commercial nets which 
are about eight feet long and a little 
bigger in diameter than a basketball 
rim. The fish are caught as they en- 
ter them accidentally while they are 
swimming upstream looking for 
food. 

Few local “river rats” feel it is 
necessary to go beyond the city 
limits to find a good place to set out 
their tines and nets. In order to finish 
their fishing chores, ail the com- 
mercial fisherman needs to do is to 
drive their boat to the place they 
have set their gear, empty whatever 
catch they find into their fish bucket, 
reset their nets and lines, then go 
back to their homes and clean up 
their catch. 

After Counterman, the part-time 
fish merchant, drives his pick-up 
truck home from his mornings 
fishing, he and his wife Goldie get 
out an old brown wooden ironing 
board to do the job of gutting, 
scaling, and beheading the fish. 

He ‘‘conks”’ the fish over the head 
with a hatchet if they bother him by 
flopping around on the ironing board 
as he is trying to prepare them for 
sale. 

Worms, minnows, chicken liver, 
cornflakes, cheese, minnows, even 
moldy mussels taken from the river 
and left to sour for a period of two 
weeks in buried tin cans, are all said 
to be good rod and reel bait by 
fishermen, but they all caution 
against the use of artificial lures in 
the river which they say are an ab- 
solute waste of time. 

Rod and reel fishing is good either 
from the banks of the river, or from a 
smal! boat. Most fishermen say that 
the best section of the river to fish in 
is on the bottom of the side where 
the current is flowing, although 
there are fish in all sections of the 
river. They say the best month for 
catching big fish is September. 

Many people believe the Wabash 
is a liquid armpit of industrial excess 
because the water is usually 
disgustingly ugly to took at. 
However, this is not true; most of the 
muddy texture comes from the silt 
and sediment runoff from neigh- 
boring farmlands. 

Studies by Indiana State chemistry 
professor Joseph Siefker and 
DePauw University zoologist Jack 
Gammon, have shown that the river 
became clean of harmful chemicals 
when city sewage plants became 
mandatory in the early 60s. 

Which of the river's fish citizens 
has the most flavorful eating quality? 

In general people feel the channel 
cat is the best eating even when it is 
old and reaching a weight of 40 
pounds. Flathead and Blue cats are 
considered almost as good. 

Sturgeon, quillback, sager, 
sucker, gold eye, and eels are all 
found in the river and considered 
good to eat if well cooked. Of these, 
the sturgeon is probably the best. 

Chad, the only Wabash river fish 


with a gizzard, is considered too 
boney to be worth taking the time to 
clean and cook. 

Water dogs, the only fish in the- 
river that anglers fear as being 
possibly poisonous, is generally 
considered inedible. 


Carp has a questionable 
reputation as a gourmet delight even 
cooked by a fancy French chef. it 
must be emphasized that many 
fishermen do not agree with this 
belief. Carp, if caught in cool water 
or if caught in the winter months, 
and if properly cleaned and scored 
is often considered very good 
eating. 

As for the gar--well--the best way 
its tastefulness could be described 
is by telling of the impact it has had 
on local eating habits: nobody could 
be found who had ever had the guts 
to eat one, nobody could be found 
who knew of anybody who had ever 
tasted one, and nobody could be 
found who wished his worst enemy 
accidentally cooked and ate one. 

In addition to all that, the fisher- 
men say the gar is very boney. 

The most wildly improbable story 
about big fish in the Wabash comes 
from “Friendly” Ron Brush, of Cen- 
ter Point, Indiana. He claims the tale 
was related to him by a man that was 
a known liar. 

The man told Ron that in the city’s 
deep water holes just south of the 
city there lived a fish in the 1950s so 
huge that it was eating children, 
dogs, cats, colts, and heifers who 
accidentally strayed into the river 
when it was looking for something to 
eat. 

A group of farmers got the notion 
to save their farms from this fish 
which ate children and livestock. 
They killed a steer and put half a 
side of beef on a specially made 
hook. Then they set the bait out in a 
section of the river where the fish 
was suspected to be lurking. 

The beefed hook was chained to 
three heavy duty farm tractors! 

Sure enough, the monster fish 
swum up to the bait to swallow it, the 
man told Ron. Naturally the fish got 
himself hooked. and when this hap- 
pened the farmers shifted their trac- 
tors into gear so they could pull it 
out of the water. 

After their wheels spun for about 
10 minutes, something popped out of 
the river and the farmers ran down to 
a sand bar and saw an incredibly 
large jawbone which measured 150 
pounds. 

The fish itself was never found. 
The enormity of the jawbone was so 
stunning to the farmers, so terrifying, 
that one of the farmers sliced it into 
tiny pieces with a chainsaw. 

Nobody knows for certain what 
kind of fish could have such a whop- 
per jawbone---obviously it was much 
too big to be the jawbone of a cat- 
fish, carp, gar, or sturgeon. 

At last report, a Japanese movie 
company was negotiating for the 
film rights. The working title is God- 


zilla vs. the Monster of the Wabash." 
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shelling 
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The Wabash River is one of the 
best producers of mussel shells in 
the United States. 

There is much to be said for 
making the river navigable, but cer- 
tainly one thing against it is the 
ecology problem. If the Wabash 
does become a means of trans- 
portation in this area, it probably 
would affect the mussel beds. 

For mussels are dependent on fish 
as temporary hosts to the tiny 
mussel eggs which hatch in the fish 
gills. Thus, polluted streams and the 
killing of fish also doom the mussels. 
Oil seepage from cargo vessels 
pollutes the streams and the fact 
that the Wabash is not navigable is 
one of the reasons it is tops in the 
country for the growth of mussels. 

Over the years, the Indiana De- 
partment of National Resourdes has 
imposed restrictions on how the 
shells can be obtained in the rivers 
of the state and certain areas of the 
Wabash have been closed because 
they have been overworked. 

The department also prohibits the 
use of mechanical dredges and un- 
derwater breathing apparatus (such 
as scuba diving). 

Each digger or sheller must have a 
license to work the river. The season 
opens April 15 and closes Nov. 1 
each year. 

Harvesting by hand is permitted 
(called ‘‘pollywogging"’ by the 
diggers), as are short forks, tongs 
and crowfoot bars. The crowfoot 
bars with rows of large hooks are 
fastened to boats and are pulled 
through the water. The bivalves 
clamp onto the hooks. Often, canvas 
bags, called “mules” are fastened to 
the boats to slow them down. 

Ever since the turn of the Century, 
these methods have been used to 
get the shells. Old-timers know 
where the shell beds are located and 
have names for them. 

Prevailing limestone through 
which steams flow in Indiana makes 
Middle America the prime area for 
fresh water mussels. At one time, the 
Tennessee River was the great 
mussel producing river in the coun- 
try, but the mussels have disap- 
peared in parts of this stream. 


Colorful Names 


Common names of shells taken 
from the Wabash, as they are called 
by the shellers, are pocketbook, 
sand or banana, warty back, 
buckthorn or pistol grip, three 
ridges, monkey face, sheephead, 
heelsplitter, washboard, maple leaf 
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or purple back, pig-toe, elephant 
ear, eggshell, mucket, bank creeper 
or mud climber, papershell, pink pig- 
toe, butterfly, lady finger, glassy 
back and knife handle. 

All are bivalves. 

Originally, these shells were 
collected for the pearls in them and 
there is many a legend on the river 
of the valuable pearls found in the 
mussels. Then, they were used to 
make pearl buttons and there were 
button factories in Shoals, Vin- 
cennes, Mount Carmel, Petersburg 
and Hillsdale, ind.; Muscatine, lowa; 
Cloverport, Ky., and Little Rock, Ark. 


Old Digs 


Men have been digging up mussel 
shells from the Wabash River from 
Logansport south to where the 
Wabash flows into the Ohio River 
since 1885. These diggers and 
shellers now sell these mussels, af- 
ter they clean them out, by the ton to 
an exporter who, in turn, ships them 
to Japan. 

There, tiny round pellets are cut 
out of them to be inserted into oyster 
bivalves, which “worry” them into 
cultured pearis. These valuable 
jewels are called ‘Jewels of Japan.” 
This has been big business in that 
country for many years. 

The market for the shells in Japan 
was found in 1958, after the last of 
the pear! button factories had closed 
two years before. The demise of the 
pear! button business was because 
there were not enough shells in the 
world to provide buttons for the 
growing need, many new detergents 
turned the buttons yellow, and 
plastic buttons which were heat 
resistant, lighter weight and less ex- 
pensive were on the market. 

Since 1930, the cultured pearl in- 
dustry had been buying pig-toe 
shells from the Tennessee River. So, 
it was to this market that the Indiana 
shell brokers turned. 

Since 1959, this has been a big 
business in this area and has 
provided the livelihood for a number 
of men as well. The diggers get the 
shells, boi! them out and then sell 
them by the ton to brokers who, in 
turn, sell them to the Japanese pearl 
industry. 

The third largest exporter of 
mussels from the Wabash is Nelson 
Cohen, M. D. Cohen and Son, Inc., 
100 North First Street, Terre Haute. 
Cohen's father, the late M. D. Cohen 


visited Japan in 1959 and was suc- 
cessful in gaining wide use of the 
shells from this area by the pearl in- 
dustry there. Since then, it has 
become a multi-million dollar 
business in Indiana. 

Ninety percent of the shells taken 
from the Wabash are exported to 
Japan. From the price of $4.50 a ton 
during the Great Depression, the 
shells rose in price until at one time 
they were selling for more than $400 
a ton. 

The ones that are exported are 
called maple leaf mix. There are be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 of these shells 
in a ton, depending upon the size of 
the shells. 


The number of tons taken from the 
river each year varies from 90 to as 
much as 3,000 tons. At one time, 
there were as many as 40 full-time 
and 350 part-time shellers working 
the Indiana rivers. The number is 
much less now. 

The market in cultured pearls has 
already fallen off some because of 
the style of informal attire worn by 
women of today. Women do not 
wear as much jewelry--particularly 
fine jewelry--as they did in past 
years. 


Pollution Toil 


Also, pollution of the rivers has 
already taken its toll and there are 
fewer shells in the river. Some of the 
beds have been over-harvested at 
times as well. 

The men who dig the shells from 
the river bed know where the beds 
are and try to protect them as many 
of them have been digging shells for 
years. They have tall tales to tell of 
legends of pearls taken from the 
shells but now few perfect and 
valuable pearls are ever found. 

Slugs, or imperfect pearls are 
found in white, black, blue, pink and 
yellow shades and these, too, are 
sold to the exporter. What is paid for 
the slugs that are found now and 
what the exporter sells them for 
seems to be a well-kept secret. They 
are sold to costume jewelers. 

But legend has it’that it was 
estimated in 1905 that pearl buying 
reached the $320,000 mark along the 
Wabash River, 

At the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century, Vincennes was ap- 
parently the center of the Wabash 
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River pearl industry. In the Vin- 
cennes Sun of May 25, 1906, it was 
reported that "There are hundreds of 
camps in view of the city on either 
bank of the Wabash. There are in 
this city more than a score of buyers 
and the shipment of a single firm in 
a day has reached $10,000." 


According to the Indianapolis 
News of July 24, 1906, ‘Maurice 
Bower, pearl buyer, bought from 


local (Vincennes) buyers pearls to 
the value of $20,000 obtained from 
mussel fishers in the immediate 
vicinity of Vincennes.” 

This may be true, but sheilers of 
the Wabash are like fishermen when 
it comes to telling about “The one 
that got away.” 


$1000 Pearl 


Most of the pear! transactions ap- 
parently took place in Vincennes. 
Wabash River pearls are on display 
in the Smithsonian Institution, and 
one large black pearl was sup- 
posedly ultimately owned by the 
Czarina of Russia. 

Various reports in the early days 
were of pearls that brought $1,000, 
$800 and such high prices and of 
jewelers buying as much as $5,000 
worth of Wabash River pearls at one 
time. It was even said that the most 
valuable pear! from the Wabash was 
valued at $50,000. 

Probably the most fascinating 
legend that has been passed down 
by the rivermen from one generation 
to another is that of the “Queen's 
Pearl.” 

This legend is that a man on the 
Illinois side of the river found a large 
pear! which was sold for the crown 
of the Queen of England. Later, 
when the man got into trouble and 
ended up in prison, the “Queen's 
Pearl” began to die in England by 
losing all of its color and lustre. 

Learning that the man who found 
the pearl was in trouble, the queen 
got him out of prison and the pearl 
came back to life. 

Shelling the Wabash River seems 
to be a part of our heritage. 

Although it may be true that 
navigation on the Wabash is a sign 
of progress and would stimulate in- 
dustry and transportation in this 
area, old-timers would hate to see 
this long-time industry die. 

There are not that many non- 
polluted rivers where mussels can 
grow in the world today. 


